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HE nature of this "OM it is . 

ſumed, will be a juſt apology for ad- 
ding to the number of Medical books, 
being to lay before the Engliſh reader, 
an account of the various and principal 
theories of Medicine, collected from the beſt 
LATIN, FRENCH and ENGL1sH Authors. 


The very important doctrines lately 
publiſhed, being what in a great meaſure. 
excited to the undertaking, further ſup- 
port ſuch an opinion; for, the Engliſh 
reader to be deprived of ſuch knowledge 
would certainly be a great misfortune. 
The work alluded to, is that of 
Docrox Brown, firſt publiſhed in J. 


Vor. Octavo, in 1780. A ſecond 


Edition of which appeared in 1784. 


in II. Vols., both Editions in 8 


intituled ELEMENT A Mrpicix ARE. — 
This learned Author has taken a moſt 


A2 extenſive 
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6 view of the medical ny 1 ; 


ed it with one great, and ſeveral ſubordi- 5 
nate propoſitions, which have intirely 0 
verturned the doctrine of the Schools; re- 


duced all diſeaſes to two forms only, viz. 


one originating from too great an applica- 


tion of the exciting powers, the other 


ariſing from a deficient application of the 


ſame, which he has done with a degree 


of judgment, and force of reaſoning, that 


has hitherto proved unanſwerable. 5 


Amongſt the details of different theories, 34 
that of ſpaſm has not boon given. 


This doctri ne nn by 88 
MAN, and lately extended to the explana- 


tion of ſo many of the phænomæna of 
diſeaſes, is ſo extenſively applied in Doc- 
rox CuLLen's FIRST Lines of the 
Practice of Phyſic, to which the reader is 
referred, as to render an abridgement in- 
compatible with this work, and is ſo fully 


confuted in the account of the new ſyſtem 
in the ſame, as to obviate the neceſſity of 


The 
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The account given of Doc rox — 8 
| propoſitions, in this undertaking, and the 
doctrines naturally ariſing therefrom, are ſo 
full, as may it is hoped, enable not only 
the medical world to comprehend with 
clearneſs the new principles of Medigine, 
but alſo others, who with to know the 
conditions on which they depend, and 
point out the proper mode of treating diſ- 
eaſes, as founded on the ſame; The great 1 
utility of which, the compiler of this ' 
work, during ſeveral years extenſive prac- _ 1 
tice, particularly in diſeaſes which owe 

their exiſtence to weakneſs, has moſt evi- 
. dently experienced; and accounting for 
the phenomena of life, health, and diſ- 
eaſe, on principles, which like a ſuperior 
x power, overturn every falſe: ſyſtem, and 
eſtabliſh” Medicine on the moſt oo 8 
baſis. "04 
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The difficulty 6b f in giving the ſenſe 8 
of Docrox Brown's -ſyſtemz has been | 
conſiderable, ariſing from the nature of the , i 
doctrine, and other evident cauſes eon- 


nected J | | 
1 


BY | 


NY {oa 8 Sbould 3 the 5 
language appear ſtiff or not run ſo ſmooth 
a that of former ſyſtems, it is hoped, 


pear in a future publication. 
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it will be apologized for. 


How far the compiler may have ſuc- 
ceeded in his undertaking, muſt be. left to- 
the candor of the judicious, one thing he 
can faithfully * 
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"as Pu potuit fecit. 
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g The uſe of the aſteriſs found 
interſperſed in this undertaking, will ap- 
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T*. fit edt . of note was 
Hippocrates; he was born about 400 
years before Chriſt, and was the firſt ſyſte- 
matic writer; he gained a very high repu- 


tation chiefly by his exact obſervations of 


the moſt minute circumſtances of diſeaſes, 

and the care with which he gives the de- 
tail of what preceded them ; the ſymptoms 
with which they were attended ; what af- 
forded relief ; and what exaſperated the 
diſorder. His aphoriſms, which are made 
up of phy ſical and practical axioms, were 
long held inconteſtible, He excelled in 
prognoſtics, diagnoſtics, and a knowledge 
of, ſymptoms. The doctrine of Hippo- 


crates is ſo much i interwoven with ſome of 


the Syſtems hereafter to be related, as to 


render a further account of it unneceſſary 
A here ; ; 
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IG and the defeats and errors dings 


in it, are ſo occaſionally treated of in ſome 
of the ſame as they may have appeared to 


the author of each, as to render an account 
of them here equally ſo, and more parti- 
cularly, as under whatever form or ap- 


pearance they may be found, or whatever 


errors they have been brought to ſupport, 
which appear to be many, the whole, it is 
preſumed, will be found perfectly confut- 
ed when we come to explain the Brunoni- 
an Doctrine, and to relate the Syſtem of a 


great Medical Author, whoſe works will 


be long had in remembrance, and whoſe 


diſcoveries are the happineſs of the St 
age. 


Aſclepiades, of Laodicea, was at the head 
of a ſect Who called in queſtion the Hip- 


pocratic doctrine; neglected experience, 


and ſuppoſed the force of reaſon alone 


ſufficient to eſtabliſh the principles of me- 
dicine; they conſider nothing but the 
_ proximate cauſes of diſeaſes, which they 
reduce to three, the relaxation of the ſo- 


lids, their denſity, and a mixed ſtate, con- 
ſequently 


; TRE 
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ſequently they admit but three general tn» 
dications, from which they never ſwerve 


in practice; to relax the denſe parts, to 


brace the relaxed parts, and in the mixed 
ſtate, to combine one with the other. This 
ſimple and abridged mode of practiſing 
medicine, cauſed thoſe phyſicians to be 
known by the name of Methodiſts, 


They thought themſelves therefore not 
obliged to ſtudy ſlaviſhly the motions of 
nature, agreeable to Hippocrates. This 
doctrine entirely mechanic, and within the 
reach of every capacity, had already eclipſ- 
ed that of Hippocrates, when Galen re- 


venged the inſult they had offered. He 


confounded the detractors ; but at the 


ſame time eſtabliſhed a dogmatic ſyſtem, - 


founded on the four elements, the four 
temperaments, and the four fluids ; a ſyſ- 
tem which he derived from Ariſtotle's 
philoſophy, and which he wrapped up in 
the darkneſs of his dialect. The blood, the 
bile, the pituitous humour, and the me- 
lancholy, were regarded as the ſources of 
A 2 „ 
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all diſorders. The blood, as being hot and 
moiſt, he referred to the air, the bile, as 
hot and dry, had its reference to fire, the 
pituitous humour, as cold and moiſt, re- 


preſented the water, and the melancholy, 


as dry and cold, repreſented the earth; 
from thence they diſtipguiſhed four kinds 
of tumours, which they referred to each 
of theſe fluids, viz. The phlegmon to the 
blood, the eryſipelas to the bile, the de- 


ma to the pituitous humour, and the 


ſcirrhus to the melancholy. - Again, they 


attributed the different ſorts of fevers to 


theſe ſame fluids. They imagined the 
blood to produce the ſimple ſynochus, and 
the putrid ſynocha; the bile, the ter- 
tian fever double and ſimple, the pituitous 
humour, the quotidian, continued and re- 
mittent fevers, and the melancholy the 
quartan, quintan, and ſextan fevers, &c. 
The chief view they had in practice, was 
to correct by contraries, the temperatures 


cauſed by the predominant fluids, viz. to 


correct heat by cold, and cold by heat, 
the dry by the moiſt, and the moiſt by the 
2 dry; 
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dry; and whenever any ſubſtance- in the 
animal economy produced effects, which 
had no reference to any ſenſible qualities 
they knew of in the fluids, or in the reme- 
dies, 1 were called by them occult. 


This ſyſtem ſupport itſelf a long time 
by means of the philoſophy of Ariſtotle, 
which alone was adopted in all the ſchools ; 
people endeavouring frequently (but in 
vain) to bring it into diſrepute. But at 
length, a more enterpriſing and ſucceſsful 


genius overturned it in the 17th century; 


when Van-Helmont found out the exiſt- 
ence of a vital principle, on which depends 
the functions of the animal economy, both 
in the ſound and morbid ſtate : he found 
out the references, and connexions of the 
ſtomach and præcordial parts, with all the 
other parts of the body: he diſtinguiſhed 
the affinity, which external bodies have 


with our organs, and which produce ſuch 


different effects in every individual. In 
fine, he found out the influence of the phy- 


fic on the moral, and of the moral on the | 


phyſic; 
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pbyſic ; yet he concealed theſe truths un- 
der a maſk, the moſt extravagant a diſor- 
dered imagination could ever invent. e 
ſuppoſed in man a Being endowed with 
underſtanding, which he called Arche, to 
which he attributed the privilege of being 
the cauſe of life, death, diſorders, health, 
motion, and ſenſation. He placed this 
Arche in the pylorus, from which he ſup- 
poſed that its orders and power extended 
themſelves over all the other parts of the 
body, by means of this agent. According 
to him, the Arche was ſuſceptible of diffe- 
rent paſſions, as fear, terrour, anger, &c. 
according as it was affected by external 
bodies with which it had connexion ; in a 
word, all the motions of the body were 
effects reflected from ſenſation, and ſome- 
times the effects of the caprice, or bad hu- 
mour of this ſpiritual being. The prac- 
tice of this author was as extraordinary as 
his theory; he believed nothing of the 
coction of febrile matter in acute diſor- 
ders; he paid no regard to criſis, Em 
when cauſed by ſweating, 

« Sweating, 


\ 
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o Sweating, ſays he, is the road nature 
« takes to drive off all ſorts of fevers x 
% conſequently a phyſician ought to pro- 
* mote it, by giving nothing but ſudori- 


« fics ; we ought not to wait for, or de- 


« fire a natural criſis, but endeavour to 
«« prevent nature in this point: for, con- 
* tinues he, a man is not worthy to merit 


* the name of a phyſician, if he knows 


not how to cure a fever in four days 
« time.” 


Such ideas could not long prevail ; they 
were ſoon effaced by the diſcovery of the 
circulation of the blood, When it was 
known that this fluid, paſſing from the 
heart, was carried by the arteries to all 


parts of the body, and that from thence it 


returned to the heart through the veins. 


The living ſyſtem was confidered as an 
hydraulic machine; the good ſtate, and 
conſervation of which, depended on the 
liberty theſe fluids had to paſs through all 
the tubes which compoſed it : The princi- 
ple of life and health being thus eſtabliſhed, 
the 
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the loſs of the equilibrium, between the 
ſolids and fluids, and a diſordered circula- 
tion, werel opked upon as the chief cauſes 
of diſeaſes; their attention was fixed on the 
too lax, or too rigid fibres ; or on the con- 


tracted or too relaxed veſſels; or the fluids 


being too thick or too thin; in a word, 
they conſidered no longer the body to be 
any thing but a real ſtatica hydraulic ma- 
hine, provided with all mechanical inſtru- 


ments, which included pullies, levers, 


pumps, ſuckers, bellows, ſtrainers, &c. 


By this ſyſtem ſo ſimple, they thought 
themſelves in a condition to lay the foun- 
dation of an everlaſting theory, and inva- 


riable practice. 


% The mechanic phyſicians,” ſays an 
, author << flatter themſelves that they 
* know and underſtand the circulation'and 
its laws; they know that diſorders de- 
* pend on a plethora of the parts and their 
practice tends to diminiſh this plethora 
<« by evacuations; they are always certain, 
& that evacuations made before the ple- 
* thora is formed, would have prevented 


« it 
> 
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ke it. Theſe phyſicians have alſo other re- 
©* fources' and props for their doctrine; 


«© they aſſociate themſelves with thoſe - 


„ who have thoroughly ſtudied all the 
© ꝗcluſions of the denſity of fluids; with 
© thoſe who know their different flex- 
e jons; and in fine they affociate them- 
te ſelve with the Chymiſts, who, by their 
* analyſes and decompoſitions; make evi- 
* dent to the touch and fight the different 
« ſalts wanting, or too abundant in the 
* blood ; as well as the means of deſtroy- 
* ing or recovering the ſame if difficient, 
* conſequently they ſee (to be ſure) the 
* blood compoſed of a certain number of 
* globules, to decompound itſelf and en- 
te ter into the leaſt veſſels, to be obſtruct- 
* ed, and by being preſſed together to be- 
©«© come denſe. When acids are redundant 
* jn_ the ſtomach or in the blood, they are 
e ſure to blunt or deſtroy them by exhi- 
«« biting a contrary ſalt. In fine, drink, 
* ſay they to their patients, ſuch a quan- 
« tity of water to waſh your blood and to 
retard its motion, diminiſh its volume, 
and relax the veſſels; take this potion 
B — 1 
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te to clean your ſtomach and inteſtines, 
ce which are ſo full of filth ; leave off that 
« diet which produces ſuch a thick and 
« viſcous chyle, &c. Theſe are the pre- 
s cepts you mult ſubmit yourſelves to, to 
« avoid plethora, and hinder the denſity 
© of the fluids : with theſe rules, and this 
« way of living, you will neceſſarily en- 
« joy a good ſtate of health.” 


Such is the Syſtem which rendered 
Boerhaave ſo famous, by the alluring man- 
ner in which he explained his principles ;* 


but ſcarce had this doctrine been univer- 
fally 


He was, ſays an eminent author, a man of gene- 
ral erudition ; and, in applying to medicine, he had 
carefully ſtudied the auxiliary branches of anatomy, 
chemiſtry, and botany, ſo that he excelled in each. In 
forming a Syſtem of Phyſic, he ſeems to have ſtudied 
diligently all the ſeveral writings of both ancient and 
modern Phyficians, and without prejudice in favour of 
any former Syſtems, he endeavoured to be a candid and 
genuine eclectic, Poſſeſſed of an excellent ſyſtematic 
genius, he gave a Syſtem ſuperior to any that had ever 
before appeared. As in the great extent, and ſeamingly 
perfect conſiſtaney, of Syſtem, he appeared to comprove 
and refine upon every Ging that had been offered be- 
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fally received, before the weakneſs per- 
ceived in the relations of the principal 
phenomena of the animal œconomy with 

| B 2 - hydraulic 


fore; and as in his lectures he explained his doctrines 
with great clearneſs and elegance; he ſoon acquired a 
very high reputation, and his Syſtem was more general- 
ly received than any had been ſince the time of Galen, 
Dr. Boerhave's treatiſe of the diſeaſes of the ſimple ſolid, 
has the appearance of being very clear and conſiſtent, 
and was certainly conſidered by him as a fundamental 
doctrine ; but, in my apprehenſion, it is neithr correct 
nor extenſively applicable. Not to mention the uſeleſs, 
and perhaps erroneous, notions of the compoſition of 
earth and gluten ; nor his miſtake reſpecting the irucs 


ture of compound membranes z nor his inattention to 


the ſtate of the cellular texture; all of thoſe circum- 
ſtances which render his doctrine imperfect: I ſhall 


infiſt only upon the whole being very little applicable to 


the explaining the phenomena of health or ſickneſs. 


The laxity or rigidity of the ſimple ſolid does, 
indeed, take place at the different periods of life, and 
may perhaps, upon other occaſions, occur as the 
cauſe of diſeaſe ; but I preſume that the ſtate of the 
ſimple ſolid is, upon ſew occaſions, either changeable 
or actually changed; and, that, in ninety-nine caſes of 
an hundred, the phænomena attributed to ſuch a change, 
do truly depend on the ſtate of the living fold ; a cir- 
cumſtance which Doctor Boerbaave has hardly taken 
notice of in any part of his works, The learned Doctor 
Gaubius, and many others, have ſufficiently pointed 
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bydraulic, and mechanical laws, broughy 
over ſome phyſicians of Montpellier, to 
the opinion of Van Helmont and Stahl, 
who admitted a principle of lite and ac- 

tion, 


out the defects and 9 of oy on this 
Oy , 


After Doctor Boerhaave has conſidered the diſeaſes of 
the ſolid, he in the next place attempts to cxplain the 
more imple diſeaſes of the fluids, and there indeed he 
delivers a more corre doctrine of acid and alkali than 
had beef given before; but, aſter all, he has done it 
very imperfectly. We have indeed ſince his time, ace 
quired more knowledge upon the ſubject of digeſtion; ; 


and fo much as to know, that a great deal mor? is yet 


neceſſary to enable us to underſtand in what manner the 
animal, fluids are formed from the aliments taken in, 
And although Dr, Boerhaave has fallen into no conſi- 
derable error with reſpect to morbid acidity in the ſto- 


mich, he could not poſſibly be compleat upon that ſub- 


je; and his notion ef the effects of acidity in the maſs of 
blood, ſeems to have been intirely miftaken ; and is, 
indeed, not conſiſtent with what he himtelf has deli- 
vered elſewhere. His doctrine of alkali is ſomewhat 


better founded, but is probably carried too far; and the 


ſtate of alkaleſcency and putrefaction, as well as all 
the other changes which can take place in the condi- 
tion of anim] fluids, are particulars yet involved in great 
obſcurity, and are therefore ſtill By on of r Ne 


4. 
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tion, independent of thoſe laws ; but in 


ſhunning the extravagance of theſe philo- 


ſophers, they referred this principle to 
the ſcnfibility, viz. they regarded the 
nerves as the principles of all motion, and 
of a fort of ſenſation neceſſary for all the 
actions of life. They looked upon the 
ſenſibility as derived from certain ſources 
of the body, and that theſe parts were in 
a continual counterbalance in health, and 
that a derangement of ſuch was the prin- 
cipal cauſe of diſeaſe, 


It 1s about 42 years fince M. Bordeau 


begun to ſpread his ideas in Paris, which 


| he 

There js another particular, in which Boerhaave's 
doctrine concerning fluids appears to me unſatisfactory; 
that is in his doctrine de Glutinoſo Spontaneo. The 
cauſes which he has aſſigned for it are by no means pro» 
bable, and the exiſtence of it ſeldom to be proved. 
Some of the proofs adduced for the exiſtence of the 
phlegma calidum, are manifeſtly founded on a miſtake, 
with reſpect to what has been called the inflammatory 


cruſt, (See Van Swieten's Commentary, page 96; 
and the many examples given by Boerhaave of a gluti- 
noſum appearſng in the human body (Aph. 75) are all 
of them nothing more than inſtances of collections or 
Concretions, found out of the courſe of the circulation, 
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he had drained from Montpellier ; he has 
unfolded them ſince, in the different works 
he has publiſhed. He regards the cellu- 
Jar tiflue as one of the principal ſources of 
action in the human frame. The innu— 
merable veſſels, the nerves, and the mem- 
braneous couches, which are loſt in the 
cellular ſubſtance, render it eminently 
moveable and ſenfible, proper for the ex- 
traordinary dilitations and contractions 
with which it is continually agitated.— 
This motion, joined to the tenacity of the 
cellular tiſſue, oppoſes an agreeable, equal, 
and gradual reſiſtance to the force of the 
veſſels and nerves, which are as it were 
Jimited by or loſt in it; and it ſeems that 
the cellular organ is ſufficiently moveahle 
and capable of reſiſtance, and ſufficiently 
elaſtic for to return the degrees of force, 
which it receives with more or leſs en- 
creaſe or diminution, according to cir- 
cumſtances. This elaſticity, and theſe mo- 
tions of the cellular organ, joined to thoſe 
of the fkin, and of all the fibrous and vaſ- 
cular ſyſtem, preſerves and eſtabliſhes (in 
part) the tonic motion, 


Mr, 
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Mr. Bordeau, adds that independant of 
the action of the nerves, veſſels and muſcles 


the diaphragm keeps up a perpetuał 


and peculiar motion by its connexions and 
adherences. He does not confine the 
principle of motion to the cellular tiſſue 
and the diaphragm ; he finds it again in 
the ſtomach and Inteſtines. See Mr. 
Roberts on Bordeau's Works for on ex- 
tenſion of this doctrine. 


While this Syſtem was attempted to be 
cleared up at Paris, M. de Haller made 
experiments in Germany, relative to ſen- 
ſibility and irritability. Theſe experi- 
ments, tried on living animals, convinced 


him that certain parts of our body, which 
were thought to poſſeſs an exquiſite ſenſi- 


bility, were abſolutely inſenſible; that ir- 
ritability was independent of the nerves, 
and that there were no irritable parts, 
except thoſe which had in their compoſi- 
tion muſcular fibres. 


The experimental road Haller had 
taken, ſeemed to put his opinion beyond 
all ſuſpicion of error. But this road, 

(though 


I T7” 
£ 
9 


16 various s STE MS. 
& (though the ſureſt) ſays M. de Sands is 


* not ſo nevertheleſs, except inaſmuch as it 
is well directed, if it be ever fo little in- 


« direct; we arrive at barren countries 
« where we ſee but veryobſcurely ſome ſcat- 


< tered objects; yet we are forced to gather 


them together, by ſuppoſing reciprocal 
© relations, and common properties; and 
** as we paſs and repaſs with pleaſure on 
* the crooked paths we have made, the 
* road ſeems open, and tho' it is termi- 
* nated by nothing, all the world follows 
it, we adopt the method, and admit the 
* conſequences as principles. We leave 
the reader to judge if theſe reflections are 
in any degree juſtified with regard to 
Haller. 


We cannot doubt but that the living 
animal contains a principle of life and 


motion: But this principle is not a ſpiri- 


tual or a metaphyſical being; it is the 


irritability or the property which the 
animal fibre has of contracting itſelf when 


it is irritated, The mechaniſm of this 
contraction is covered With a veil, which 
cannot 


* 


* 
8 
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3 be penetrated by the lights of the 


human underſtanding, The: faculties of 
the ſoul, and the material agents, are the 


cauſes; and although, in a natural ſtate, 
each of theſe cauſes has a diſtinct and ſe- 
parate empire over the irritable parts, they 
may nevertheleſs have an indiſtinct influ- 
ence over all the motions of the machine 
in a preternatural ſtate, 


It is probable that the irritability has | 


its principle in the medullary juice, which 
is ſecreted in the brain, and which is diſ- 
tributed in the inward tiſſue of all parts 


by the nerves; we may preſume that the 


mechaniſm of this diſtribution depends 
on' the motion of reſpiration and the ac- 
tion of the heart; whence there reſults 
an alternate preſſure, exerciſed by the 
blood in the veins and arteries, on the 
brain. This being ſuppoſed, the circu- 
lation of the blood, the action of the 
lungs, and the motion of the brain, are 


therefore the three principal ſources of 
life ; ſo that any one of theſe cannot ceaſe 


to act, without deſtroying the animal. 
C Another 
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Another phænomenon, which we know 
not how to explain, and yet it is not the 
leſs proved by obſervation, is the difference 
of connexions, or of the relations which 
the different ' paſſions of the ſoul and the 


divers ſorts of material ſtimulants have 


with the irritable parts; a ſenſation which 
excites motions and contrary ſenſations in 
different perſons. E. G. a ſubſtance 
ſhall affect violently the ſtomach without 
producing any ſenſible affect on the 
pituitary membrane, or on the conjunc- 
tiva ; another which irritates the kid- 
neys, or the bladder, in one ſubject, and 
which affects the lungs or the ſtomach 
in another, &c. 


All that can be faid of theſe phznomena 
is, that the nerves have different modi- 
fications, not only in all the irrtable parts 
of the ſame individual, but again, in all 
individuals in general; whence we con- 
ceive the difference of temperaments, and 
of taſtes ; the different effects and cauſes of 


diſorders, and the different manner in 


which remedies act. 


The 
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The particular laws of the circulation 
of the fluids in the capillary veſſels, and 
in the cellular tiſſue, - are another funda- 
mental principle of the Phyſic of the hu- 
man body. The diſcovery of the circu- 
lation of the blood, which was thought 
to be the moſt important object of the 
animal economy, was, notwithſtanding, 
a ſource of errors in the theory and prac= 
tice of the art; becauſe they conſidered 
the arteries and veins as forming a conti- 
nued circle, through which the fluids 
muſt neceſſarily paſs without any obſtruc- 
tion or retrogradation ; becauſe they knew 
not that between the extremities of the 
arteries, and veins, there were other veſ- 
ſels, and a peculiar organ, through which 


the fluids might flow and reflow, might 


carry themſelves into all the parts of the 
body, without paſſing by the heart; and 
becauſe they did not conceive that theſe 
fluids might follow all directions poſſible 
through irritation alone, which attracts 
or repulſes them, according to their dif- 


ferent modifications. 3 
C 3 "3 . "They 
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., 


Thete is a relation of motion and ſen- 
ſation eſtabliſhed between all the parts of 
the body by means of the ſympathetio 


nerves; now as theſe nerves form many 


plexus, or centres of re- union on the præ- 
cordial parts, on the ſtomach, on the 
inteſtines, on the womb, &c. it is not 
extraordinary that the inward affections, 
the vivid motions, delightful mirth, ſud- 


den ſhocks, pains, ſickneſs, fainting, all 


the ſtrong impreſſions of agreeable or diſ- 
agreeable ſenſations, correſpond to theſe 


parts; nor that their extraordinary mo- 


tions, excited by mechanical cauſes which 
irritate them, are communicated to all 
the other parts of the body. © 


Such are therefore the references which 
they have obſerved between the præcordial 
parts, the ſtomach, the inteſtines, and all 
the other parts of the body; they have 
reciprocal relations, not only by means of 
the nerves, which excite motions . and 
ſenſations, which correſpond to each o- 
ther; but alſo, by the interpoſition of the 


cellular tiſſue and capillary veſſels, in 


which 


3 
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which the fluids flow and reflow, accord- 
ing as they are determined towards a part, 
or as they are the reverſe; but it is always 


an affection of the mind, or a material 


agent, which produces theſe diff-rent 
phenomena, by exciting the' irritability 
and ſenſibility of the parts on which theſe 
cauſes operate. Every organ, when it 
exerciſes its functions, is a centre, to- 
wards which the fluids are determined by 
the action of the nerves; in chewing, the 
blood is carried with a greater abundance, 
by means of the capillary veſſels, towards 
the ſalival glands, to furniſh a greater 
quantity of ſpittle; when the ſtomach 
digeſts, its irritability -being excited, en- 


creaſes the heat in the region it occupies, . 


and the fluids, which flow thither, fur- 
niſh the different Juices neceſſary for di- 
geſtion. During menſtruation, the ac- 
tion of the womb attracts the blood, 
which paſſes by excretion ; during preg- 
nancy, the fluids are equally abundant, 
for the ſame reaſon, in this organ, to fur- 


niſh fluids for the growth of the fœtus, 


and its dependencies ; hut in all theſe 
cafes 
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caſes, I repeat it, it is always a ſtimulant 
principle which excites the irritability of 


the organ, in exerciſing its functions, and 
not the balance or the action and re- action 
of the cellular tiſſue of the diaphragm, 
and of the inteſtines of the lower belly, 
as many ſuppoſe. The affections of the 
mind, and the material ſtimulants which 
excite the irritability and ſenſibility of 
our organs in a ſound ſtate, become ſome- 
times the cauſes of diſorders (E. G.) 
whenever they have or acquire ſuch mo- 
difications as excite extraordinary mo- 
tions and ſenſations, which derange the 


functions, and produce diſorders, 


The cauſes, which they call Humoral, 
are thoſe that affect us ofteneſt; they have 
two princi pal ſources; beſides thoſe which 
may come from without, there are others 
that ariſe in the body, ſometimes in 


the paths of circulation, where they 
are retained, and ſometimes out of thoſe 


paths, into which they enter afterwards ; 
but let their origin be what it will, 


we may look in vain to find out their 
character. x The 


: 
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Acute diſorders depend gen erally on 
theſe cauſes: The violent irritation 
they excite in the organs of circulation 
haſtens the courſe of the fluids, and pro- 
duces fever; and if the morbid cauſe be 
ſettled in any part, that part becomes a 
centre of action, towards which the fluids 
are determined by the ſame irritation ; 
hence ariſe infarction, inflammation, ſup- 
puration, gangrene, &c. 


In theſe diſorders the Heterogeneous 
fluid is deſtroyed or diſſipated by the pro- 
greſs alone of the extraordinary motion it 
excites, Ci. e. the diſorder even becomes 
the cauſe or the inſtrument of the cure, 
without any help of the art, except in 
its moderating this motion, if it is too 
violent, or in augmenting, it when too 
weak and feeble. Thus fever, after a 
certain number of fits or exacerbations, 
changes the character of this fluid by a 
ſort of coction, which renders it fit to 
be evacuated by ſuch or ſuch an excretory 
organ in a limited time; and if it be fixed 
and ſettled in a part, the inflammation, 
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even which it excites, deftroys the per- 


nicious quality by the ſuppuration which 


it excites. Such is the path of nature 


by which Hippocrates governed his prac- 
"tice in acute fevers, In all ages there 


were ſome phyſicians, whom a long ex- 


perience induced to bring back the vain 
dogmatiek ſyſtems which they drained 


from the ſchools, to which alone they 
applied, as being the fathers of medicine, 
being profeſſed obſervers of the operations 
of nature. 


They were called obſervators or ex- 
pectators: this is the manner in which 


M. Bordeau, paints them; The phy- 


« ficians, who followed nature as their 
*« guide, content themſelves with the exact 
8 


«© hiftory of each diſorder, they follow and 


* obſerve the path without pretending to 
« diſturb it when it runs through its 
periods and its degrees with precifion ; 
* they content themſelves with indeavour- 
ing to bring it back to its natural path, 
* when it ſeems to deviate from it. Thus 


25 my ſtick to the hiſtory of life and its 
phenomena 
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« ph2nomena to the hiſtory of tem- 
% peraments and revolutions peculiar to 
% divers ages, and to the two ſexes, with- 
„% out running back to the elementary 
* principles of bodies, without trying to 
*« penetrate into this inward ſtructure, 
© without comparing the laws which the 
„human body follows in its functions, 
*« with the general laws of motion, and 
* with thoſe of mechanics. 


> 
» 7 


be This Syſtem has for its fundamental 
ce principle a real fact very comfortable 
to the patients and very advantageous 
* alſo for the phyſicians; it is beyond 
doubt that of ten diſeaſes, there are at 
„ Jeaft two thirds Which are cured of 
* themſelves and enter by their natural 


© progreſs into the claſs of ſimple incom- 
* modities, which are uſed and are ſcat- 


«« tered up and down by the motions of 
= life. 


Medicine conſidered under this point 
Hof view may be compared to aſtronomy ; 
© whatever be the cauſes that make the 
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« ſtars move, an aſtronomer obſerves, 
« calculates and follows exactly the courſe 
« of their motions, foretells and fixes the 
« time of eclipſes; in the ſame manner 
« an obſerving phyſician applies himſelf 
« to nothing but to foreſee and follow 
« the different phaſes of diſeaſes ; he con- 
te fines himſelf in fixing the happy or un- 
« happy termination, without troubling 
s himſelf about what the ſubtile phyſic 
of the human body teaches, or pretends 
eto teach, on the diſpoſition of humours, 
* on that of the ſmall veſſels; the different 
« modifications of * blood, bile, or 
« Lymph, &c. 


Such was once, one of the moſt im- 
<< portant parts of Hippocrates' ſyſtem, and 
* of the ancient obſervators, whoſe foot- 
*« ſteps he trod in, chiefly confining him- 
** ſelf to paint the phænomena of health, 
e diſeaſes and their different degrees; 
_ © theſe obſervators made ſo many pic- 
** tures after nature, in deſcribing the diffe- 
** rent ſtates of health, and the phænomena 
of difeaſes, whence immediately aroſe 


« the 
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*« the famous doctrine, or lucky and un- 
lucky, critic and noncritic days, as alſo 
*« the tenets of coctions and final evacuati- 
9 ons or criſis. 


* This manner of deſcribing and fol- 
* lowing diſorders, gave riſe again to ir- 
„ refiſtible truths, for which the different 
ages have had more or leſs reſpect, and 
* which the famous detractors of this 
t doctrine were never able to deſtroy, 
« who have often renewed their attacks, 
*« ſuch as Aſclepiades, Paracelſus, Van 
«« Helmont, and certain moderns, who 
« were cheifly thoſe who have been at- 
© tached, without reſerve, to the mecha- 
* nical ſyſtems. 


« It was not poſſible to cultivate this 
% contemplative Syſtem, but by letting 
« the diſorders run on of themſelves, 
e without attempting to diſturb them by 


« remedies ; thus the phyſicians of this 


e ſect had nothing ſo much at heart, as 
<* not to derange nature in its operations, 
eit gives and directs the diſeaſes, it ex- 
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& cites divers accidents to rid itſelf of 
„ them, being the principal cauſe to ef- 
© fet the coction, and determine the 
& crifis or evacuations: Theſe are the 
5 principal axioms of the Expectators. 


“ Aſclepiades called this Phyſic of Ex- 
« pectation, and Meditation on Death, 
* which was often repeated, and is now 
** daily, without affronting the Expectant 
% Phyſicians ; they think that they ought 
** not to renounce their principle for a 
e joke, which diſturbs nobody but light 
** and frivolous people, they may retaliate 
** upon phyſicians who do. not think as 
*© they do, and who ſeem to throw doubts 
% upon their irreſiſtible doctrine, as, ac- 
* cording to the laws on which it is eſta- 
«« bliſhed, they may ſay that it is better 
** to meditate on the death of patients at- 
* tacked with a deſperate diſorder, than 


e to make a diſorder mortal, which would 


* have been cured of itſelf, if people had 
* not the madneſs to derange it, by incon- 
« ſiderate manœuvres and by the hazard- 
e ous application of an hundred remedies 


* applied 
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& applied on imaginary indications, and 
* adopted on vain and childiſh evidences, 
* But it is very certain that this method 
«* of expectation has ſomething very weak 
* and ſupercilious in it, which docs not 
*« well agree with the vivacity of patients 
« and aſſiſtants; beſides the Expectators 


% have always been but few in number, 


© when compared to the reſt of phyſicians, 
*« eſpecially among people naturally lively, 
* impatient and fearful; they love to be 
„ the phyſicians of people who think, 
„who have gravity, patience, and good 
«* ſenſe; they do not attempt to deceive 
« patients by the ſhew of theory, and 
** importune them by the uſe of a thou- 
' © ſand drugs, more bitter often than the 
* ſymptoms of the diſorder; they are alſo 
e ſenfibly affected to fee that the little 
e pains, the ſuperfluous aids, the quan- 
„ tity of medicine, drinks, and many 
other things which people make bad 
* uſe of, often cauſe the Joſs of patients, 
* which Nature, left to herſelf, would 
* have ſaved. | 
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In fine, another diſtinguiſhing cha- 
* rafter of obſerving phyſicians, is the 
* mildneſs with which they pay attention, 
* as much as lies in their power, to the ap- 
petite, temperaments, and habits ef pa- 
„ tients. This doctrine ſeems in this caſe 
very attractive; independent of the ſmall 
« number of remedies which we muſt 
* make uſe of according to thoſe laws, 
* they clude the exceflive rules of diet, 
* which has made ſo many martyrs. As 
* ſoon as a patient aſks for ſomething to 
eat, a phyſician who obſerves nature, 
does not refuſe them, being certain that 
& jt is inſtinct and not gluttony, or ſome 
« falſe appetite that ſpeaks ; thus Hippo- 
*« crates ſometimes thickened barley cream 
* with which he nouriſhed his patients; 
Thus certain whole nations do not re- 
* fuſe patients, in the ſtrongeſt diſorders, 
even eggs, pottage, animal food, wine, 
«© &c. whereas the dogmatic phyſicians 
are a kind of tyrants by the rigorous 
and miſunderſtood diet, which they 
„ preſcribe.” 


The 
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The opinion of M. le Cat, concerning 
the fluid he calls cauſtic, and which may 
be atſo called the ſtimulant fluid, humoral 
prinezple, or heterogeneous fluid, which 
he tuppoſes is the material agent of the 
irritability of our organs in a ſound ſtate, 
and which becomes, on being differently 
modified, the innate cauſe of Chronic Diſ- 
eaſes, which affect the human frame from 
infancy to the very end of life; that 
opinion I ſay, threw a deal of light upon the 
hiſtory of diſorders. 


This fluid, the principles of which are 
tranſmitted from the father and mother 
to the child, may retain its noxious qua- 
lities from this ſame ſource even, and 
produce, in the different periods of life, 
the ſame diſorders, to which the parents 
were ſubject; but beſides this original 
defect, this ſame principle may change 


it's qualities by the ſole progreſs of mo- 


tion, or by foreign cauſes, and produce a 
diſeaſe peculiar to the individual, 
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All men therefore are born with a 
principle which may be the caule of an 


infinity of diſorders, the ſame ought to be 


ſaid in reality of the ſtimulant fluids, 


which become excrementitious, by the 


action of the ſolids ; ſo that if this fluid is 


driven out in proportion as it is vitiated, 
the health is not altered; but if it be re- 


tained, it will produce various diſorders, 
according to the character it has acquired, 


or qualities communicated to it, and ac- 
cording to it's particular affinity to ſuch 
or fuch a part; we may preſume alſo that 
the climate, manner of living, the affecti- 
ons of the mind, and chiefly the changes 
of the fluids peculiar to each age, and to 


each individual, gives to the fluid we are 


ſpeaking of different qualities, which con- 
ſtitue the different temperaments, and 
from whence ariſe the diſorders peculiar 
to children, to manhood, old age, and to 
different nations. The humoral principle 


when become heterogeneous is therefore 


that leaven; this morbid humour, that 
affects our ſyſtem and deranges the functi- 
ons of the animal œconomy in ſo many 

different 


U 
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different manners. Sometimes this prin- 
ciple has no fixed focus, it is carried 
ſometimes, one way ſometimes another; 
from whence ariſe, diſagreeable ſenſations, 
indetermined incommodities, vague pains, 
and ſymptoms, which are ſometimes vio- 
lent, but do not continue, but often vaniſh 
at the moment they diſturb the moſt ; at 
other times the. ſame principle fixes on 
one particular part, and exerciſes ſuch 
Tavages as it is capable of; now in this 
caſe the life of the patient is more or leſs 
in danger, according as the part affected 
is more or leſs: eflential to life. Muſt an 
external ulceralſo are a fiſtula to be regarded 
as a favour, from nature, in caſes where 
the morbific principle ſhould threaten the 
head, lungs, liver, ſtomach, kidnies, blad- : 
der, &c? and how many patients would 

not be ſubject to the apoplexy, ſuffocat- 
ing catarrh, aſthma, nephretic, cholic, &. 
if they were e to the gout? 


Hippocrates ſaid this thoſe who are 
ſubject to the hzmorrhoidal- flux are out 
of danger of being troubled with a pain 
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in the fide, inflammation of the lungs, and 


that ſort of cating ulcer called phagedenic; 
that they are not expoſed to tumors, nor 


tubercles,, which from the reſemblance 
they bear to parched peas, are called 
thermenthes; that they are not attacked 
with herpes, * with leproſy, or ſuch kind 
of diſorders; that notwithſtanding if the 
hemorrhoidal flux be ſtopped unſeaſonably 

theſe 


From tow to ſpread or creep. Theſe diſorders are 


apt to creep on and ſpread about in the ſkin. Dr. Cul- 
len places this genus of diſeaſe, in the claſs locales, 


and order dialyſes. Theſe ulcers in the _ are divid- 


ed by ſome into five ſpecies, 

ift. The ſimple. Theſe conſiſt of ſingle puſtules, of 
a yellowiſh white colour, and ſharp pointed: they are 
inflamed about their baſis, and are naturally dry; theſe 


burn, itch, and ſmart a day or two, and then diſappear. 


2d. The tetter, ring-worm, or ſerpigo. Thele are 
the ſame i in appearance as the firſt, only that they run 


in heaps ; they more difficultly paſs away; for they 


contain mare corroſive matter; their fmarting and 
itching is more violent; they eat ſometimes through 
the ſkin; and ſpread confiderably 3 they neither form 
matter nor come to digeſtion. | \ 


34. and Ath. Shingles, or zona aurea, &c, Dr. cui 
len makes this z. 6. Herpes zoſter, ſynonymous with 


4 | 


4 | 
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appear again ; and that the "ou may be. 
ſaid of certain fiſtulous ulcers in the fun- 
dament, which prevent thoſe diſorders 
the cure of which may cauſe them to 


ariſe; 


his Eryſipelas phlyctænodes. It is ſometimes accompa- 
nied with inflammation and fever. This kind appears 
in large cluſters on the neck, breaſt, loins, hips, or 
thighs ; the heads are white and watery, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by a ſmall round ſcab, reſembling millet ſeed, 


whence the name herpes miliares; and now the diſorder 


is ſtill more grievous. In theſe cafes the il]-habit of 


body being firſt attended to, it muſt be remembered 


that the external applications muſt be mild, Internally 
the trea: ment may be as in the eryſipelas. 


- The chief indication is to take off the irritability of 


the ſyſtem ; which is beſt done by a proper uſe of the 
cort. Peruv, The prognoſtic of death from its ſur- 
rounding the body is falſe. Theſe two kinds were cal- 


led by the ancients vermis repens, vermis formiea 
miliaris : Celſus calls them ignis ſacer ; ; and Wiſeman 


{ 


* : 


calls them ambulativa, 


5th. Hanes. coadns. alſo called nome, _ me * 
een depaſcens, herpes depaſcens; and Celſus calls 
ignis ſacer. According to Dr. Cullen it is of the ſpe- 
cies of inflammation, which be calls erythematous. It 
reſembles an ulcerous ↄry ſipelas; its humour is the moſt 


corroſive of any of the ſpecies: it corrodes down the 
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ariſe; phenomena of this fort ate daily 
obſerved. (a caſe) A man after the ſup- 
preſſion of an hæmorrhoidal flux was at- 
tacked with ſo violent a cholic that a 

| volvulus 


fleſhy parts, and ſeparates it into ſcales : when it diſ- 
appears, it leaves hard tumors behind it, on the parts 
that were ulcerated, 


Mr. Bell, in his Treatiſe on Ulcers, places the tinea 
and the Herpes, as varieties in his ſpecies of ulcer, which 
he denominates cutaneous, He further obſerves that 
the cutaneous ulcer may, in all its varieties, be includ- 
ed in the f ur following; viz. 1. The berßes farigoſus, 
which includes what ſome cal! the dry tetter 2. Her- 
pes puſtuloſus, which includes the cruſta lactea, and the 
tinea capitis. 3. Herpes miliaris ; of this variety is the 
ulcerous eruption called tbe ring-worm. 4. Herpes 
excedens ; this includes the ulcers called e and 
* | 


The Herpes farinoſus is the moſt ſimple kind, It ap- 
pears on any part of the body; moſt frequently on the 
face, neck, arms, or wriſts ; it comes out in broadiſh 
ſpots, which conſiſt of very ſmall red pimples ; theſe 
are attended with a troubleſome itching ; they ſoon fall 
off in the form of a white powder, which reſembles 
fine bran ; they leave the ſkin perfectly ſound, but are 
apt to return in the form of a red CR, fall "ny 
. and renew as befote, 


{ 


\ 
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volvulus was much dreaded ; having re- 
moved the diſcaſe, the breaſt was harraſſed, 
and pus ſpit up, the hemorrhoidal flux was 
again brought on, and the patient cured, 


Another man had a long time a trifling 


running of puriform matter from the 


rectum, the ſuppreſſion of which brought 
on an inflammation of the lower belly, 
which terminated in a depoſition of puri- 
form matter in the fide of the anus. Theſe 
obſervations prove manifeſtly that a mor- 
bific prin-iple lodg-d about the rectum, 
whether it t produces an hamorchoidal peri- 

| odic 


The herpes puſtuloſus occurs moſt frequently in chil. - 


dren ; generally attacks the face, and behind the ears; 
often other parts of the head alſo, but rarely elſewhere, 


It appears in the form of puſtules, which are originally 


ſeparate and diſtin, but afterwards run together in 
cluſters, At firſt they ſeem to contain nothing but a 


thin watery ſcum, which afterwards turns yellow, and 


exuding over the whole ſurface of the part affected, at 
laſt dries into a thick cruſt or ſcab z when this falls off, 
the ſkin below frequently appears entire, with only a 
flight degree of redneſs on the ſurface ; but on ſome 
occafions, when the matter hath probably been more 
acrid, upon the ſcab ſalling off, the ſkin is found ent- 
ly excoriated. vid. Achores. 
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odic flux or a ſimple flow of purulent mat- 
ter, may remove to another part, and pro- 
duce diſorders more or leſs ſevere, accord- 
ing to the parts on which it falls. In the 
ſame manner it 1s, obſerved, that the hy- 
pochondriac affection, the mania, the epi- 
lepſy, and many other diſorders, diſappear 
by re-eſtabliſhing either the return of an 
hzmorrhoidal flux, or a flowing of puru- 
lent matter by the fundament. 


| Chronic diſorders preſent daily ſuch 
examples of a metaſtaſes of the heterogene- 
ous principle, which is carried indiſcrim- 
inately from the head to the feet, and vice 
verſa, from the right ſide to the left, or 
FANS from 


The herpes miliaris generally appears in cluſters, 


though fometimes in diſtant circles of very minute 


pimples. 

ies are at firſt perfectly ſeparate, and contain only 
a | clear lymph, which, in the courfe of the diſeaſe, is 
excieted upon the {urface, and there forms into ſmall 
diſtingt ſcales ; ; theſe at laſt fall off, and leave a con- 
kderable degree of inflammation below, that ſtill 
continue to exude freſh matter, which likewiſe forms 


Pf into cakes, and ſo falls off, The itching in this ſort 
of ulcer, is always very troubleſome, and the matter 
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from the left to the right, from the inte- 
rior to the exterior, or the reverſe. Theſe 
metaſtaſes follow no other laws but thoſe 
of irritation, which attract or repulſe the 
humours, by producing changes in the 
oſcillations of the capillary veſſels; or of 
the cellular tiſſue. The moſt part of the 
diſorders, of which we are ſpeaking, have 
intermiſſions, paroxyſms, and periodical 
returns, . which prove that their cauſe is 
diſſipated, and that they are ſucceſſively 
re-prodaced, whenever in reality the 
humoral principle is contaminated to 


diſcharged from the pimples is ſo tough and viſcid, that 
every thing applied to the part adheres ſo as to occafion 
much trouble and uneaſineſs to the patient on its being 
removed. The whole body is ſubje& to this diſorder, 
but it moſt frequently appears on the loins, breaſt, pe- 
Tinceum, ſcrotum, and groins. 


The herpes exedens diſcovers itſelf on any part of 
the body, but moſtly about the loins, where it ſome- 
times ſpreads to ſuch a degree as to extend quite round 
the waiſt. At firſt it uſually appears in the form of ſe- 
veral ſmall ulcerations, collected into large ſpots of dif. 
ferent ſizes, and of various figures, which are always 
moie or leſs of an eryſepelatous, like inflammation: 
Theſe ulcerations diſcharge large quantities of à thin, 
ſharp, ſerous matter, which ſometimes forms into ſmall 
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a certain degree, in which caſe it irri- 
tates violently the part it affects; but the 
motion it excites diſſipates it, E. G, fe- 
ver removes the cauſe, Which produced 
itz this is allo evident in acute diſorders, 


and the hypochondriac affection, in the 
_ aſthma and gout, &c. each paroxyſm of 


which 


cruſts that in a ſhort time fall off; but moſt frequently 
the diſcharge is ſo thin and acrid, as to ſpread along the 
neighbouring parts, and there to produce the fame kind 
of ſores. Though theſe excoriations or ulcers, do not 
in general proceed further than the true ſkin, yet ſome- 
times the diſcharge is ſo very penetrating and corroſive, 
as to deſtroy the ſkin, the cellular membrane, and, on 
ſome occaſions, the muſcles themſelves. | 


Dr. George Fordyce ſpeaks of an inſtance of this 
diſeaſe, under the name of herpes rapiens, and ſays, it 
ariſes upon the head in ſmall ulcers, covered with a 
brown moiſt cruſt, and ſhining, but ſimilar to venereal 
ulcers, (which fee at the latter end of this work.) 


In the cure of theſe various cuticular diſeaſes it hath 
been generally believed to be unſafe, and even dange- 
rous to proceed in any other way, than by correcting 
the original diſorder of the fluids, which was ſuppoſed 
to produce them. It may occaſionally happen that ſome 
diſorder in the general habit is attendant on any of theſe 
ulcerous complaints, and that a regard thereto may be 
required; but in the greateſt number of inſtances, they 
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which. is a depuratory motion, or a criti- 
cal affection of the diſeaſed organ, by which 
it thtows off the heterogeneous matter, 


which irritates it; and this natural effort is 
F renewed 


are more certainly and more ſpeedily removed by the 
uſe of local remedies merely, In many diſeaſes of the 
ſkin, antimonials are frequently given with advantage; 
but their efficacy ſeems principally to depend upon theit 
producing a determination to the ſkin, and keeping up 
a free diſcharge of the matter of perſpiration ; which 
from various cauſes is long retained on the ſurface of 
the body, and thereby becomes acrid; and doubtleſs is 
a frequent cauſe of diſordered affections in this parts 


Accordingly, all ſuch remedies are more or leſs effec- 
tual, as they are more or leſs powerful in keeping up a 
free perſpiration. This is further evident by obſerving, 
that a due uſe of the warm bath, is as efficacious in 
theſe caſes, as the uſe of antimonials, and other medi- 


cines, ſuppoſed to carry off morbid particles through 
the ſkin. In the treatment of every herpetic diſorder, - 


the firſt and principal circumſtance to be attended to, is, 
that not only the parts affected, but even the whole 
ſurface of the body, be kept clean and perſpirable as poſ- 
ſible; to this end the frequent uſe of warm bathing, 
and of frequent gentle frictions, with clean linen cloaths 
(in the dry ſorts of theſe complaints) are ſingularly 
ſerviceable. In the milder inftances, the following ex- 


ternals generally ſuffice, 1. The aq. calcis fi, uſually 
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renewed every time the humoral principle 
is depraved by the progreſs of the motion 
of the ſolids, or by any other habitual 
cauſe, Tt 


In fine the chronic diſeaſes which de- 
pend on the innate cauſe we are ſpeaking 
of 


is all that is required in herpes farinoſus. 2. The ſo- 
lutions of lead in vegetable acid, is alſo very effectual; 
the following is a uſeful general form. R. ſac, Saturn. 
J an 0s. acet. acerim. 40Z. aq. font. diſt. 2 lb. m. 
This may be applied in the form of cataplaſm, 


mixed with bread, or by means of ſoft rags dipped into 


it, and laid directly on the parts. In ſome particular, 
and more inveterate caſes, the following is ſometimes 
to be preferred, via; R. Merc. cor. A. gr. x. aq. font. 
diſt, 1b. I. m. This is very efficacious as an embroca- 
tion in any of theſe diſorders. In the more obſtinate 
inſtances of this complaint, the greateſt care is requir- 


ed that perſpiration is duly ſupported, viz. warm dilu- 


ent drinks frequently taken, as well as the uſe of the 
warm bath. The ant. crud. ppt. to 2 drachms in the 
day, if mixt with a little g. guac. is an admirable aſſiſt- 
ant to the diſcharge through the ſkin, and contributes 
further aid by its efficacy in unloading the bowels, In 
the more vigorous and plethoric habits, cooling lax- 
atives are peculiarly bencficial ; iſſues are ſometimes ne- 
ceflary in the more inveterate ſorts of herpes. In the 
herpes exedens, a degree of inflammation often attends 


1 | 


i | 
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of, are diſſipated ſucceſſively in the diffe- 
rent periods of life, ſome continue a long 
time, others leſs ; ſometimes they ſucceed 
one another till death, by changing the 
character alone, and at other times, health 
is not altered by the heterogeneous prin- 
ciple for a long courſe of years, but the 
critical motion, by which it is expulſed, 
whenever it is vitiated, is not leſs known 
| „F 2 from 


that requires attention; here the ſaturnine applications, 
above all others, check its progreſs, and at length to- 
tally remove it. But if, as it ſometimes happens, the 
herpetic, ulcer hath made its way into the muſcles, the 
following ointment is preferable to either the ſaturnine 
ſolution, or that of merc. cor. a, The ungt, ſaturn. of 
the different diſpenſatories, is alſo an uſeful application 
in this laſt mentioned inſtance. But care muſt be ta- 
ken that this ointment is not become rancid.. If, not- 
withſtanding the uſe of the above, the diſorder is un- 
conquerable, it may be ſuſpected that a venereal taint, 


at the ſame time, ſubſiſts in ſuch a patient. A flight 


herpetic diſorder becomes obſtinate by being accom- 
panied with the itch ; in ſuch caſes, attention muſk 
be had to ſuch diſeaſes reſpeCtively, before thoſe of the 
herpetic kinds can be removed, | In ſome inftances of 
the herpes exedens, the following bolus. has. been 
uſed with conſiderable advantage ; R. merc, calcin. 
gr. ifs. Philon. Lond. Scruple m. omn. noct. ſumend. 
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from time to time by ſome {light indiſ- 
poſition, as a fit of a fever attended by 
ſweating, a ſlight looſeneſs, a cutaneous 
eruption, a more abundant flow of urine, 
or ſaliva, &c. On the other hand we have 
obſerved, that the foreign or accidental 
cauſes, influence health, not only by 
altering the humoral principle, or oppoſ- 
ing it's exertions, as it happens through 
the abuſe of non naturals, but alſo by in- 
troducing poiſonous ſubſtances into the 
ſyſtem, or noxious miaſmas, as it happens 
through the communication of the vene- 
real virus, through the bite of poiſonous 


animals, &c. 


We would take notice that it is a thing 
of great importance to diſtinguiſh theſe 
diſorders from thoſe which are inherent in 
the cenſtitution, becauſe in the firſt caſe 
it is moſtly in the power of art to cure 
them, by removing or deſtroying the cauſes 


on which their exiſtence depends. 


Whereas, in the ſecond caſe, ſuch diſ- 
orders cannot be eradicated, perhaps, thro 


the 


i n 


1 


\ 
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the progreſs of life; in this caſe ſpecific 
remedies would be fought for to no pur- 
poſe ; none can be found, except for thoſe 
diſorders which depend on an acquired or 
foreign caule, 


Mercury is the only remedy whoſe 
ſpecific virtue, with regard to the Lues 
Venerea, is well aſcertained ; yet this re- 
medy does not operate by thinning the 
fluids, by opening the veſſels, or by de- 
ſtroying obſtructions; for if it operated 
after this mechanical manner, it would 
be equally ſpecific againſt moſt 'of the 
other chronic diſorders. It does not, 
therefore, affect the radical cure of the 
venereal diſeaſe in any maffner, except in 
determining an artificial crifis, through 
which the virus, which cannot be aſſi- 
milated with our fluids, is expelled ; thus, 


as in an acute diſorder, they diſtinguiſh 


three periods,. that of irritation, of coc- 
tion, and of expultion ; ſo mercury, in- 
troduced into the body, excites an extra- 
ordinary motion, prepares the humours, 
which ought to be evacuated, and deter- 


mines 
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Mines them towards. an excretory organ,” 
which ought to give iflue to them in a 
ſhort time, if properly applicd. 


We are ſenſibly affected to ſee maſters 
of - the art.give into the narrow views of 
thoſe who pretend that the more the 
mercurial globules are divided, the wore 
efficacious they are in deſtroying the ve- 
nereal virus, becauſe they ſuppoſe them 
more efficacious to open the obſtructed 
veſſels; who think that every evacuation 
js an obſtacle to the cure of the diſeaſe, 
or who believe that the evacuations which 
they effect by choice are as falutary as 
thoſe procured by mercury ; who kindly 
indulge their patients in their liberty and 
taſte, and who confound the diſappear- 
ances of external ſymptoms with a radical 
cure. Experience ſhould, in fine, have 
opened their eyes to ſuch groſs miſtakes ; 
for it ſhews daily that many chronic 
diſorders, which we ſee with wonder ſud- 
denly attack ſtrong and vigorous people 
in the bloom of life, are the reſult of the 
yenereal diſeaſe, which they attacked after 

| the 
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the manner I have juſt deſcribed ; it is 1 
thus that ignorance and quackery endea- 1 
vour inſenſibly to waſte the human race. 
N 1 

How many patients, who have lan- | 
guiſhed a long time (waiting on death) | | 
in whom ſome peculiar injury has been | 4 
found, either in the ſtomach, liver, ſpleen, bs k 


or breaſt, &c. would have been cured if 
they had undergone the treatment proper 
for the venereal diſeaſe; a diſorder which ik 
they miſtake in their patients, becauſe a ; 
few years have elapſed fince the primitive”. 
ſymptoms difappeared. When chronie 
diſorders ariſe from an acquired or acci- | 
dental cauſe, their cure depends on the 
expulſion or removal of this cauſe; but 
it is not the fame with regard to thoſe * , 
whoſe cauſes are hereditary ; we are not 
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able to drain the ſource by any evacuation = 
Whatever, nor to change the character by ; 
alterative remedies. 


The chymiſts are often miſlaken in 

this reſpect, in thinking to find out fo- 

vereign remedies againſt thoſe diſorders, 
by 
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by the analyſis of bodies, and by experi- 
ments made in the Laboratory. Their 
pretenſions have been hitherto vain and 
deceitful ; nevertheleſs, the effects of their 
remedies are ſometimes followed by an 
appearance of ſucceſs, becauſe they are 
adminiſtered at the end of a paroxyſm, or 
- at a time when the progreſs of life had 
determined the end of the diſorder, by 
changing the conſtitution of the fluids. 
Such occaſions as thoſe they have often 
taken hold of, and thus boaſted of the 
efficacy of their remedies ; but ſuch ſuc- 
ceſſes do not impoſe on thoſe that are well 
verſed in the hiſtory of diſeaſes. 


Thoſe who have referred almoſt all 
the chronic diſorders to a diſeaſe of the 
ſtomach and bowels, and who have con- 
fined their practice to the evacuation of 
humours to deſtroy this pretended diſeaſe, 
found themſelves miſtaken in this reſpect. 
In many of theſe diſeaſes, the repeated 
uſe of purgatives diſſipates ſometimes ac- 
cidents which have reſiſted every other 
remedy, as in the Kings evil; tetter- 

worms 


* 
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worms in ſtubborn ophthalmies, in certain 
affections of the head, breaſt, &c. yet this 
effect of purgatives, does not ſuppoſe that 
the cauſe of the diſeaſe was in the 
ſtomach, or in the inteſtines. In theſe 
caſes theſe remedies do not deſtroy the 
' principle of the diſorder, they do not act 
but by revulſion i. e. determining the 
courſe of the fluids towards the lower 


belly, and by this means relieving the 
parts affected. 


Their opinion is alſo ſupported on this, 
that the opening of cadavers, which died 
of old chronic diſeaſes, preſent, often, 
marks of divers diſorders in the inteſtines 
of the lower belly, ſuch as ſchirrous 
tumors hydatides, peculiar dropſies, pu- 
rulent depoſitions, &c. The principle of 
the diſeaſe might have produced theſe 
diſorders, but it perhaps much oftener 
happens that the too repeated uſe of eme- 
tics, purgatives, aperitives, diſſolvents, di- 
uretics, martials; mineral waters, &c. 
which they preſcribe, in order to attenu- 


ate and evacuate the humours; it happens, 
G I 
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I gay, very often, perhaps, that the too — 


repeated uſe of theſe remedies determines 
conſecutively the alteration in theſe parts, 
by irritating the inteſtines ſo frequently, 
and by determining the courſe of the 
flaids towards the interior parts. 


In fine, whatever road they follow in 
treating diſorders inherent in the conſti- 
tution, , we learn by experience that the 
powers of art are limited to the moderat- 
ing of accidents, and only palliate the 
evil till the time when the fluids are dif- 
ferently determined by the progreſs of 
life; and that all the vain attempts which 


they make to deſtroy the principle of the 


diforder, before the time marked out by 
nature, may be dangerous. 


All our views in this circumſtance 
ought, therefore, to tend only to thwart the 
danger which may threaten the patient, and 
render his diſorder more ſupportable in 
nature. What ſagacity is there not neceſ- 
ſary to preſcribe a regimen and remedies 
proper for each age, each temperament, 
and 


(I 
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and different kinds of diſorders? Here 
it is the rules of art are often failing, be- 
cauſe the nerves are not equally modified 
in all ſubjects; becauſe the mode of the 
irritability of each part varies in almoſt 


evey individual; whence it happens that 


the effect of remedies deceives ſometimes 
the faireſt reaſoner, and that we often ſee 
the moſt contradictory means ſucceed, ac- 
cording to our opinion. Hence Hippo- 
crates teaches that a wiſe empiriciſm, 
founded on the knowledge of tempera- 
ments, taſte, manner of living, and paſ- 
lions of each patient, is a ſurer guide in 
practice. | 


We now proceed to relate the diſ- 
coveries of Dr. Brown, in doing of which 
it is preſumed the giving a full tranſlation 
of his preface becomes very neceſſary. 
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P R E F A E 
TO DOCTOR BROWN':'s 


ELEMENTS OF MEDICINE. 


WENTY years or more, have been 
ſpent by the Author of this work, 


ia learning, teaching, and diligently | 


ſearching into all the parts of medicine. 
The firſt five years of which were beſtowed 


in receiving from others, in digeſting. 
what he had received, and in believing it, 


and laying it up as the moſt precious 
treaſure, a 


The ſecond five years, in explaining each 
more clearly, and in cultivating and poliſh- 
ing with more accuracy; the third, in 
doubting, becauſe nothing had come to his 
wiſh ; in diſregarding the opinions both of 
famous men, and the common people 
likewiſe, and in lamenting that the ſa- 
Jutiferous art was quite uncertain and in- 
comprehenſible ; that ſo many ages had 
paſſed without advantage, without any 


light 


| | 
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| light of truth, fo ſweet to the underſtand- 
ing, and that ſo great, ſo precious a part 
of the frail and ſhort mortal life had 
periſhed, during the laſt years alone; juſt 
like a traveller in an unknown country, 
having loſt his road and wandering in the 
ſhade of night, a very obſcure light, and 
as it were the firſt dawnings of day, at laſt 
ſhone upon him. 


Thirteen years from this, when he was 
36 years old, he fell into his firſt fit. of 
the gout; many years before he had been 
well, except that a few months before the 
diſorder arrived, he kept himſelf to a 
lower diet than uſual. In about 40 days 
the diſorder finiſhed its courſe, nor did it 
return till fix years after, and then alſo 
after he had lived a few months more mean 
than uſual He was ſtrong for his age, 
and had a good habit, except that defect 
of the gout, and ſome little debility 
brought on by unuſual abſtinence. The 
.diforder according to the opinion of 
phyſicians was faid to* depend on a 
plethora, and too great vigour. Vegetable 

food 
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food was ordered, and wine forbidden, 


which if diligently obſerved they promiſed 


that the diſorder would never return, a 
whole year was ſpent in this manner, 
during which four moſt bitter, moſt pain- 
ful, and very long fits happened ; and the 
whole year was divided between lameneſs 
and torture, except fourteen days. Whence 
the reaſon of ſo great a diſturbance, 
thought he,.if a redundancy of blood, and 
too great vigour was the cauſe. 


Why, twelve or fifteen years before, 
when he had more blood, and vigour, 
the diſorder happened not, and that after 
a great and continued remiſſion from food 
it at laſt came on? Why between the firſt 
fit and theſe latter ones, at which time he 
had recourſe to his uſual full and rich 
diet, ſo great an interval ſhould take 


place, and that it ſhould ſo ſoon return, 


at two different times, when he changed 
his food for the worſe? All theſe he 
conſidered within himſelf; at laſt another 
greater ſolution ſolved this queſtion, What 
does food, drink, and other ſuſtenances 
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do during the firſt part of life? They 


give ſtrength, what then? leſs and leſs, 


what at the decline of life? they are ſo far 
from ſtrengthening any more, that they 
manifeſtly debilitate? Moreover, life at 


| beſt, often by the interpoſition of a diſ- 


order, is put an end to by the ſame powers 
with which it was ſupported before. 


As thus, diſorders firſt, and then death 
comes on, not through a ſcarcity but 
through a redundancy of the neceſſaries of 
life; yet he found out that debility was 
the cauſe of the diſeaſe; and he perceived 
that corroborants and not debilitants were 
to be applied as remedies. 


He thought therefore that this was to 
be called indirect debility. The method 
of ſtrengthening anſwered ſo well for two 
years, that at the latter end he underwent 
but a very flight fit; which was not one 
fourth part of the four firſt. But no 
Phyſician will deny but that ſuch a diſ- 
order which had returned four times in 


one year, would not have returned oftener 


than 
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tags in. this proportion the falowing 
years, under this ſame method. of ents 
4 


The mild fir was leſs than the more 
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ſevere, a one fourth part. Multiplyiog | 


| therefore, twelve by four, and by this 


computation, the ratio of the alleviated | 


- diſorder will be as forty-eight to one. 


As in the firſt year he eat noth! ing {alni"ft J | 


but vegetables ; ſo, during the latter ones, 
he eat animal food chiefly, and that even 


ot the” moſt nourithing fort. He choſe 
the beſf method, he was ſparing i in plenty. 


„ 


e who lived wid hins: and 
odd was troubled with a grievous aſthma, 


was cured in the ſame manner; and he 
who was daily affected, only felt one — 


for the ſpace af tam gear. 


de ene Ae it wik ai * ed 


to him that the gout did not conſiſt in 
debility, becauſe inflammation attended it. 
Not doubting that this alſo aroſe from 


_. debility,' be made an experiment of the 
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truth of it. He invited his friends to 

dinner, drank heartily, and in two hours 

the uſe of that foot, which before dinner 
he could not. through pain, touch the 
ground with, Was perfectly reſtored. 

Whence be perceived that the inflam- 
mation was alſo aſthenſc. After wards, he 
found out that the inflammations of the 
throat were of the fame nature, both in 
the putrid and gangrenous cynanche, i in the 
kheumatalgia, which, is fallly called the 
chronic cheumatiſm, and. in_the end of a 
typhus, which'is believed, ſometimes to af 
fect the brain, provided it does affect it. 
As the gout "affects the alimentary canal, 


and particulatly the ſtomach, and often 
ereeps on by complaints very like the dyſ- 


peptic Ones. Deſiring to know whether it 


had any connexion with the former, he 


perceived that theſe latter, as well as the 
former, gave way to ſtimulant remedies ; 
moreover he afterwards found out that all 
the ſpaſmodic di ſorders, 12 ariſing from 
thence, all convulſive, almoſt all puerile 
diſcaſes, were of the ſame character. 
Diſco- 
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Diſcovering that che cobvulfive | and 


ſpaſmodic affections were the ſame, even 
in the organ of voluntary motion, he 
found out alſo that their nature was the 


ſame, but greater in violence; as he diſ- 
covered in the ſpaſms and pains of diffe 
rent places of the hody extrinſically, as 

alſo in the epilepſy itſelf, and the tetanus, 
and by this means he ſaw that a great 


number of affections, in which, as if they 
had been inflammatory, the lance was a 
drawn without end, depended on a 


ſcarcity of blood, and other cauſes of 
debility, and that they were to be cured, 
not by drawing away blood or other 


fluids, but by repletion and reſtitution of 


ſtrength. At the firſt beginning, in order 
to ſuppreſs the fits of the gout, being 
content with wine and fuch like good 
drink, he deferred the uſe 2 the more 
powerful remedies, which he has lately 


tried with wonderful ſucceſs; and he has 
found out his ſo much wiſhed for, and 
much deſpaĩred of ſecret, of repelling the 


fits, and of confirming* health at the 
fame time by means of opium, Which has 
mor * | - (ren 
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often effected it in himſelf and ln 


This is already the third year, and it is al- 


moſt ſpent fines the time the diſorder left 
| him d IT 


Taught by Gmilar examples of cures, 


he found that fluxes of blood, called 


hemorrhages, do not depend on a plethora, 
and vigour, but on a ſcarcity of blood and 
on debility, ariſing from another place; 
conſequently he has caſt them out of the 


number of phlogiſtie diſeaſes, amongſt 


which they were placed i in the firſt edition, 
in order to put them among the aſthe- 
nic in his ſecond. For he perceived 


that venæſection, purging, cold, hunger, 


and thoſe called ſedatives were noxious F 
and that the ſtimulant method of cure® 


alone was proper; and that wine itſelf and 
brandy, which were, thought, ſo noxious, 


were the moſt. powerful in curing ſoch 


diſorders. After finding this out he learn- 


ed, in caſes where others thought there 
was a redundancy of blood, that there was a 
"48 deficiency, and that, > Mis a defect of this, 
and other ſtimuli, debility was the cauſe, 
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and ſtimulants were the remedies, accord- 
ing to the magnitude of the diſeaſe. Being 


by this method of cure enlightened, he 


| found out that the cauſe and cure of i in- 
termitting, as well as continual fevers, - 
was the ſame, - Thus led by the hand of 
nature, as it were, round the extenſive 


world of aſthenic diſorders, he petceired 


that they all depended on the ſame cauſe, 


and were to be cured by the ſame kind of 
medies, VIZ. ſtimulants, and that nei 
ther the cauſe nor the cure differed in 


any thing except magnitude. As to what 


regards the phlogiſtic diſeaſes, whoſe | 


cauſe nor cure was neyer known to any 
one before, he had long underſtood that 


| inflammation was not the cauſe but the 


effect, and that the cauſe ſprung from 
the diatheſis, and not from that even, un- 
leſs when very vehement. = 


In fine, he found by experience on wid 
catarrh was not cauſed by cold, but by 


heat, contrary to what is thought, and 
other known ſtimuli; and is cured by 


the other unn remedies, which 
; being 


$1 
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being found out led him to conſider the 

catarrhal fymptoms in the meafles, in 
which he perceived that, that very great 
man (Sydenham) who had promoted the 
eure only.of phlogiſtic diſeaſes, was a ſtran- 
ger to the aſthenic ones, and was deceived 
by the Alexipharmic Phyſicians. And as 
thoſe ſymptoms are the moſt dangerous 
part of the diſeaſe, therefore the real cure of 
; them muſt be of great utility to the cure 

of the whole diſorder. Thence it came to 
paſs that the cooling, and antiphlogiſtic 
method of cure, after it was once tried, 
Was found to be equally efficacious, as 
well in the meaſles, as in the ſmall pox. In 
phlogiſtic diſeaſes he has illuſtrated the 
cauſe, amplified the cure, enriched, and 
explained it, and reduced it to a ſure 
. l 


He has divided all the common diſorders 
into two claſſes, the phlogiſtic, or ſthenic, 
and the aſthenic or antiphlogiſtic. He has 

made and proved the former to conſiſt 
| in a too great, and the latter in a too 
ae excitement. The former are 
cured 
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are each others remedies. 


And theſe operate in the ſame manner 
as thoſe do, which cauſe the moſt perfect 
health, only that they differ in magni- 
tude. 


The ſame doctrine is "extended to 


plants. He has propoſed his principle, 


which is illuſtrated and confirmed by all 
the parts. Thus, therefore, a conjectural 
art, inconſiſtent and falſe in moſt of its 


parts, has at length been reduced to a 
certain ſcience, which may be called that 
of life, 


The end of the Preface. 


THE 


cured by debilitants, and the latter by | 
ſtimulants, the noxious powers of both | 


AN 


ACCOUNT or Dr. BROWN('s 


— 


ELEMENTS or MEDICINE, 


M EDICINE / according to Doctor 


Brown} is the ſcience, or know- 
ledge of preſerving ſound health in ani- 
mals, and teaches to check the progreſs 
of, and cure. diſeaſe. 


In order to conſtitute ſound health, 
the actions of the body and mind muſt 
be pleaſant, eaſy and juſt, 


If any or all the functions be perform- 
ed with trouble, difficulty, or perturbati- 
on, it is a morbid ſtate. 


Diſeaſes that affect the whole ſyſtem, 
are called common diſorders, when limit- 


ed to ſome particular part, then they are 
called Local. 


1 A 
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A prediſpoſition, or propenſity to diſ- 
eaſe is ſuch a deviation from health, as to 
verge to diſeaſe, and yet preſerve the ap- 
pearance of ſound health. 


The body of a living man, or of any 
other living animal, differs only from the 
ſame ſyſtem in its dead ſtate, in poſſeſſing 
a certain capability of being acted on, by 
certain external powers only, or by ſome 
actions peculiar to man, and internal : 
This property extends not only to ani- 
mals, but vegetables, which properly 
they poſſeſs in different degrees. 


The external powers are Heat, which 
is very neceſſary for ſupporting life; air 
equally neceſſary, either, becauſe it com- 
municates heat to the ſyſtem, or conveys 
away what is ſuperabundant; this is alſo 
otherwiſe neceſſary for the ſyſtem, as it 
aſſiſts perſpiration ; it being the moſt 
proper medium to be applied to the body, 
on account of its cleanneſs. 


The other powers are meat, drink, the 
chyle, blood, and the fluids, ſeparated 
a from 
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from it; muſcular motion, thought, and 
the affections of the brain. The property 
on which theſe powers act, is denominated 
Excitability, or a capability of being acted 
on by ſtimulants. The ſtimulants them- 
ſelves are called exciting powers. The 
common effects of theſe exciting powers 
are, ſenſe, motion, the exertion of the 
underſtanding, or deep thought, and the 
paſſions of the mind; and, I fay, all the 
foregoing are the reſult or conſequence of 
exciting powers and an excitable principle. 


As ſome. of theſe, viz. the external, 
produce their effects by impulſe, evident 
to our ſenſes, the other, the internal, muſt 


produce their effects in the ſame manner; 


for, as the effects of both kinds of ſtimuli 
are the fame, we are to conclude that the 
cauſes are alſo the ſame, and that the 
ſtimuli of air, heat, chyle, blood, &c. 
muſt operate as the ſtimulus of muſcular 
contraction, or the paſſions of the mind. 


The effect of the exciting powers acting 
on the excitability he calls excitement ; 
excitement then ariſes from the ſtimulus of 

I 2 the 
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the exciting powers acting on the excitabi- 
lity, if the excitability be great, the ſtimulus 
muſt be ſmall, otherwiſe the excitement 
would be dangerous and the reverſe, Hence 

it is that the excitability of children being 
great, the ſtimulus muſt be ſmall] ; hence 
alſo the ſtimulus ſhould be applied ſtrongly 

to old age, as then the excitability is de- 
cayed or leſſened. | : 


The longer the exciting powers have 
been applied, and the greater, the more 
the excitability is diminiſhed, and that in 
proportion to the magnitude and continu- 
ance of the ſtimulus This is proved by 
a temperate perſon converted into a drunk- 
ard: In the beginning, he can bear but 
little ſtimulus; but by time he can bear 
a much greater quantity, becauſe, in the 

beginning, his excitability being high and 
undiminiſhed, his excitement would be 
intolerable, if much ſtimulus was applied 
to him; but by the continuance of the 
ſtimulus, the excitability being worn, he 
can bear much more ſtimulus, and that 
in proportion to the diminution of the 
excita- 
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excitability ; for the excitement is always 
ina ratio compounded of both, and the leſs 
the exciting powers have been applicd, 


the excitability muſt be proportionably 
greater. 39 


Therefore, I ſay, the ſtimulus ſhould 
be proportioned to the preſent habit of 
the body; that is, if the excitability. be 
great, the ſtimulus ſhould be proportioned 
firſt in ſmall quantities, and then gradu- 
ally encreaſed ; for the conſtant uſe of the 
{timulus leſſens the excitability, which is 
neceſſary in order to bring the excitability |: 
to bear a proper proportion to the 
ſtimulus. The only ciccumſtance neceſſary 

for health (on the other hand) is, if the 
excitability be decayed, the ſtimulus 


ſhould be encreaſed to ſupport a ſufficient i 
excitement. The higheſt degree of exci- I 
tability is certain death, becauſe then it | 


cannot admit any ſtimulus, and therefore * 
there can be no excitement, _ 

The diſparity of theſe factors, viz. ex- 
citability and ſtimulus, indicates great 
debility, becauſe both ſhould bear a cer- 


tain 
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tain proportion to each other; to conſti- 
tute ſound health, one of theſe cauſes 
ſhould not be great, and the other ſmall. 


A high degree of excitability requires 
a long application of the ſtimulus; for 
the ſtimulus being long applied, if it be 
properly proportioned, graduallydiminiſhes 
the excitability, which in this caſe is ne- 
ceſſary. In youth, the excitability is very 
great; in old age, it is deficient,---in the 
firſt, becauſe little or no ſtimulus has 
been applied to the excitability,---in the 
laſt, becauſe it has been long continued, 
and therefore the excitability muſt be 
much worn out. 


_ Great excitability indicates weak ex- 
citement ; in this caſe both factors are 
unequal, 1. e. the excitement is 
weak; a great excitement indicates mo- 
derate excitability, becauſe the ſtimulus 
is proportioned to it in that caſe, The 
origin of death and diſorder is two-fold, 
viz. great excitability and little excitabi- 
lity, becauſe too great excitablity does not 
admit 
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admit of a ſtimulus ſufficient for life, it 
1s the ſame with little excitability. 


No poiſon is ſedative, as is generally 
imagined by phyſicians, all are ſtimulants 
in a greater or leſs degree, neither miaſma, 
contagion, mephitic air, nor depreſſing paſ- 
ſions are ſedatives. This propoſition may 
be explained two ways; firſt ſuppoſing 
all theſe poiſons to be the moſt violent 
of ſtimuli, in that caſe, they acting on 
the excitability with the greateſt vio- 
tence, throw the ſyſtem into indirect 
debility, and thus bring on death, or 
ſecondly, theſe poiſons being conſidered 
as ſtimuli, ſtill but too weak to act ſuf- 
ficiently on the excitability ſo as to cauſe 
ſuch an excitement as is neceſſary for life. 
Poiſons either do not conſtitute general 
idiopatbic diſorders, or if they do, they 
do it by their ſtimulating powers, like all 
other ſtimuli ; that is, they muſt produce 
their effects, as other ſtimuli do. 


As all exciting powers conſtantly ſti- 
mulate ſo excitement is ended two ways 
the 
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the one is, when the excitability is worn 
out by the great force of the ſtimulus, 
for example, a man killed by too violent 
labour; in that caſe the ſtimulus of 
muſcular motion operating too violently, 
brings on ſuch a degree of excitement, 
as is incompatible with life, in which caſe 

he is conſequently thrown into indirect de- 
bility, this when encreaſed to too great a 
degree wears out the excitability z. e. 
brings on death, 


This end of excitement which ariſes 
from the excitability being worn out by 
too great ſtimulus, can be either momen- 
tary as in lep or perpetual as in death 
in the firſt caſe the ſtimulus of muſcular 
motion, or of the ingeſta brings on a 
tranſient debility which is removed, by 
the ſubduction of the ſtimulus, viz. by 
ſleep, and by digeſtion of the aliments. 
The other caſe is, when the powers ap- 
plied operate ſo violently as to deſtroy 
the excitability ſuddenly, then death 1s 

unavoidable, | 


The 
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The ſtimuli applied are two fold, firſt, 
when the ſtimulus applied, is not very 
violent but is long continued, then the 


continuance of the ſtimulus, tho mode 5 


tate brings on in a'courſe of time indirect 
debility; becauſe the application of the 
ſtimulus, for a long time; tho not 
violent makes amends for its deficiency, 
in, magnitude... This is exemplificd by, 
old men; who, tho' not uſing exceſſive. 
ſtimuli through the courſe of life; at laſt, 
fall into direct debility, through their * 
jon ng uſe. The ſecond is a violent 
ſtimulus, t tho applied but fora Mort 17 
brings on ſuddenly indirect debility of 
2 gent de ree i. e e. death, for 4 
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The more powerfully the ſtimuli are 
applied to the lem. the greater will be 
he inditect debillity ; ;* becauſC fil that baſe⸗ 
the 'excitability" molt be wältsd in beer 
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powers. It is certain that one dimoulus 
is: ſufficient for bringing on any, even the 
greateſt degree of indirect debility, but 
the more numerous the powers are, the 
greater is the degree of * that 
thence celulta. 


The nature of inditect debility i is Tack, 
that powerful ſtimuli are neceſſary to | 
bring the ſyſtem to a fate of health, ſtill 
the ati: applied in order to dring ir 
back muſt be inferiot to thoſe, that firſt 
brought on the debility, for if they were 
equal to them or ſuperior, it would be 
either continuing the diſorder or enereaſ- 

ing it, therefore a a neceſſity, of flening! 


del dog, according a as the rei- 
ta bility lere. until each. arrive at 
that proportion to each other; which! is 


neceſſary for health. 8 we 


238 412ml 243 yiluhewog 5:05; &T 
of hfur5afgn, hy, the Sumuliare, not to. 
beyyithdray oor. ſuddenly leſſened, is, 
de beiten ſmall. 7 uy was I 
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being too much diminiſhed from the 
proceeding ſtimuli, an excitement neceſ- 
ſary for the ſuppert of life, would not 
reſult from applying the exciting powers 
in ſuch degree. In caſe of direct debility 
the exciting powers muſt be applied in a 
low degree and gradually encreaſed until 
the ſyſtem arrives by degrees at the pro- 


per ſtandard of excitement. ' This is in- 


tirely neceſſary, becauſe chen the ex- 
 citability of the ſyſtem is 1o' much 
encreaſed, that if the exciting powers 


were applied, in even a moderate degree, 


the excitement, thence reſulting would 
prove | deleterious. But by graduating 
the application of the exciting powers, 
and thereby, in a fimilar proportion leſ- 
ſening the excitability at laſt, that pro- 
portion between both, 2 neceſſary for 


health, will reſult, i. . e excite. 


: ment : 
| . 7 


When the Ariebelb g is bighly e en- 
creaſed, it is a general law in the ſyſtem, 
that the excitement is diminiſhed, in con- 
ſequence of the diminution of the ſtimu- 
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lus, banger; reſt, depreſſing paſſions, ad | 
the ſubduction of the other ſtimuli ſhew 


this. vis. that the exeitability is enereaſ- 


ed, and the excitement proportionably leſ- 
ſened. Cold, or to ſpeak more properly, 
the diminution of heat, ſometimes ſeems to 
recover the ſyſtem; this happens when the 
excitement is great, from à great ſtimu- 
lus; in that caſe cold being a debili- 


tant diminiſhes the ſtimulus, and thus 


leſſens the excitement. But the operation 
of cold, on a ſyſtem abounding with ex- 
citability, . proves deſtructive, becauſe, it 
encreaſes more and more, the excitability 
_ already too abundant and leſſens the * 
een ſtjmulus. 9911 alt 


In extreme old age, ag well as extreme 


| _ infancy the ſtimulus muſt be applied. in 


very ſmall quantity, but for very oppoſite 
reaſons ; in the firſt caſe, becauſe if any 
conſiderable ſtimulus was applied it 


would utterly deſtroy the litile excitabili- 
ty that remains; in the other caſe, becauſe 
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if a conſiderable ſtimulus was thrown, into 
the ſyſtem the excitement, thence reſulting 
would be too great, as the excitability, i is 


1 


A great defect of 17 or of ihe 


- ſtimuli, brings on death in conſequence 


of an end being put, by that means, to 
"ER the want of air is deſtructive, 
not only on account of its utility in ſup- 
porting life, by reſpiration, - but- alſo 
becauſe it is a neceſſary medium to be ap- 


plied to the ſuperficies of the body. 


The ſubduction of other ſtimuli does 


not prove ſo ſuddeuly diſtructive to the 
ſyſtem, as the ſubduction of air. The 


ſymptoms that follow the ſubduction of 
proper ſtimuli ate languor, debility, 
nauſea, vomiting, ſpaſm, convulſions, 
delirium, colliquative ſweats, and indirect 
| bly, n 5 nile 


"When the ſyſtem. i: is in a ſlate "4%" in- 


deck debility, powers directly debilitat- 
re ing are not to e aue the ex- 


Aitedent 
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cCitement neceſfury for life,” which has 
been before leſſened by the excitability 
being highly diminiſhed, would, by the 
ſubduction of ftimuli, or by the uſe of 
directiy debilitating powers, be intirely 
deſtroyed, therefore the application of 
highly debilitating the ſyſtem, in ſuch a 
caſe is altogether improper. When in old 
age, the excitability very much decreaſes, 
then the excitement is to be ſupported. by 
ſtimulant powers; but however theſe 
ſtimulant powers may be applied, death 
muſt at laſt be the conſequence, in as 
much as, then the highly exciting powers 
muſt be applied to ſuſtain the excitement, 
and as the excitability muſt be leſſened in 
proportion to the application of ſuch 
powers, from this it follows, that in ex- 
| treme old age, the ſtimuli muſt be ap- 
plied in a moderate degree, ſufficient only 
to ſuſtain the excitement, and alſo with a 
view of preſerving the little remaining 
portion of e in the ſyſtem. . 
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Thus direct debinty! is to be cured by | 
the application of a ſmall ſtyunulus in the 
beginning 
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beginning; as otherwiſe, the, excitement, 
would be too great, the excitability being 
then accumulated; afterwards the ſtimulus; 
is to, be SR propor tionally. Ang 


ö LL ge Hom T7086): 

F rom n=: it follows, "that a 'y very i 

4 . 

ſmall ſtimulus i. is fo, be applied in extreme | 


14 


youth, and in Extreme old age. In 1. 
direct debility, the ſtimulus f is ro be firſt | 


applied powerfully, and then gradually 
leſſened for reaſons before mentioncd. 
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The cure of direct de ility is more eaſy 
than the cure of the indirect, becauſe, in 7 
the former we can continue an excite- | 
ment neceflary for life; by the "el g 
regulated application of ſtimuli, which is | 
in our power! but the cure of the indirect | 
is more difficult, nay, ſometimes out of > | 


© A 6.4 
4 


human power; 37 becauſe it is very hatd to 
recover the excitable quality in the ſyſtems © 


when it ! is once keiten and” impollble;" 
when totally” worn out. 1 5 RIOT A 
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Different animals poſſaſs 8 FA 
grees of excitability ; it even varicy ĩn tha 
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ante znitnel at Hifferent times. This a- 
riſes from the different degrees” of it im- 
a planted originally in each animal by the 2 
Sovereign Power; and atfo'on the different 
quantity of ſtimuli applied to the animal: 
for, if a reat deal of ſtimuli was applied, | 
the excitability, | "muſt be proportionably' N 
lefs; conſequently, it muſt vary in the 
lame animal at, c different times or periode | 
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"A E ebw is ſeated i in the ner- s 

I. „ons ſtem and the muſcular fibres. 
| This excitable principle. implaotcd by the 
cfeative power, is a property which is the 
fame throughout all thoſe parts; it is in- 
diviſible does not conſiſt of parts, but in- 
heres; as a ſimple quality inſeparable from 

the muſcles and nerves during! life. By 

this quality, and not by the fictitious 
motion of a nervous fluid, or the vibratoty 
pulſes of electricity, ſenſation and: motion 
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are effected in an inſtant of time, when, 
this indivifible excitable quality. is ope- 


rated on by exciting powers. A ſtimulus, 
applied to a part of the nervous ſyſtem or 
muſcles, effects in an inſtant. this excita- 
ble principle throughout, but does not paſs 
in ſucceſſion from one part to mother. 


However, any of the exciting powers 


operating on any particular Part, a affects - 


the whole excitability, but more eſpecially 
the part to which it is applied ; neverthe- 
leſs, the affection of the ſyſtem in general, 
ariſing from the operation of a ſtimulus 


applied to the excitability diffaſed through 


the whole body, i is by far greater than the 
affection of the part a affected. 


The excitement of the part immediately 
alfedes, and alſo of the remainder of the 


body, can be calculated, and the Propor- 
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tion of ſuch excitement eſtimated, by 
comparing the magnitude of the part 5 


fected with the magnitude of the re- 


mainder of the body. This is proved by 
the operation & noxious powers e on a part 
L whence 
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whence'the whole ſyſtem is affected ; this is | 
alſo confirmed by ſalutary 352! AR made 
to the general ſyſtem, in diſorders, when 
particular parts only appear to be affected, 
nevertheleſs, the part affected is more 
diſeaſed than any other given equal part 
of the body. That one part of the ſyſtem 
is or may be in a higher ſtate of excite- 
ment than another, appears by the ſweat 
en the forehead in conſequence of hard 
labour, by the inflammation of particular 
parts, as of the membranes of the head, 
by. obſtructed perſpiration which may a- 
riſe from too great a tone of the extreme 
veſſels, or a clammy ſweat. Sweat can be 
obſtructed by a phlogiſtic diatheſes or an 
aſthenic. In the firſt caſe; the fibre is too 
denſe, and the excitement proportionably 
great; i in the latter, on account of the 
debility of the heart. As the operation of 
the exciting Fa either proper, too great, 
or too ſmall, is directed more to one part 
than another; ſo the excitement in that 
part, | mult. be in the ſame proportion, 
and never the reverſe. For, as the exciting 
powers are always tne ſame, and the exci- 
tability, 
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tability, in the part operated on, the ſame, 
the excitement muſt be in the ſame propor- 
tion; the ſame cauſes muſt alw-ays produce 
the ſame effects: therefore, the excitement, 
is not encreaſed i in the part. by the excite- 
ment in the whole ſyſtem being leſſened, 
or even remaining unaltered ; nor is the ge- 
neral excitement encreaſed, while the ex- 
citement of the part is leſſened; i in this 
caſe, there is no difference, but in the 
magnitude of the excitement in different 
parts; otherwiſe the ſame cauſe would pro- 
duce different effects. General diſeaſes 
have no particular ſeat in the body; for 
they are diffuſed thro' the ſyſtem, as the 
excitability which is generalis affected. 


. —-— 
A DIGRESS ION. 
HE ſyſtem of phyfic eſtabliſhed by 4/- 
clepiades, was deduced from the then 
reigning philoſophy of Epicurus, which 
ſuppoſed that every thing was compoſed 
of pores and Atoms. He conſituted three 
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ſyibeies of diforders, the firſt of laxity, the 
ſecond of obſtruction, the third mixed; 


the firſt he ſuppoſed may ariſe from two 
cauſes, viz. when the pores were too wide, 


tho the atoms were ſufficiently large, 


or when the atoms were too ſmall, tho' the 
pores were of a proper ſize. The ad. claſs 
he alſo divided into two, viz, when the 
atoms were too large, tho' the pores were 


of proper dimenſions, or the atoms may 


be of juſt magnitude, but the pores too 


ſmall. The third claſs was compounded h 


of both. From this it appears, that he 

referred the cauſe of diſorders to the ſolids, 
which has been the ſpring of many er- 
rors in phyſic. 


But to return, it was obſerved, that 
general diſeaſes have no particular ſeat 


in the body, ſtill there is an inequality of 


excitement, in conſequence of the ſtimulus 
operating more on one pact than on the reſt. 
Nor is one part firſt affected, and that af- 
fection gradually communicated to the 
whole ſyſtem, according to the vulgar no- 
tion. Becauſe, as ſoon, as the excitability 
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is in one part affected, it is thioaghout in- 
ſtantly affected in a ſimilar manner, on ac- 
count of its indiviſibility. . | Beſides it is 
impoſſible to conceive how one fp ot 
could be affected only, without a greater 
portion of the ſyſtem. As in pleuritis“, it 
is impoſſible to think that the breadth of 
a ſhilling could ſuffer only, and that this 
ſmall part ſhould gradually produce a ge- 
neral affection ; alſo, it can be proved, that 
every diſeaſe, which, according to phyſi- 
cians, from a topical, produces a uniyerſal 
affe ction, was firll a general one, and that 
the affection of the part was ſubſequent to 
the general affection. Every inflammation is 
then nothing elſe, than a ſymptom follow- 
ing a general affection; this is fully con- 
firmed by the general applications which 


alone are uſeful in diſeaſes of this kind, as in 


the cure of pleuritis, &c. which are cured 
by the antiphlogiſtic plan, In every ge- 
neral diſeaſe, every topical affection, how- 
ever formidable, is then to be conſidered as 
only a part of a general affection, with this 
difference, that the part is a little more af- 
fected than an 145 part ol the reſt of the 

body 
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body. Therefore, in this caſe, the reme- 
dies ſhould be applied to the ſyſtem in ge- 
neral. The contractile power of muſ- 
cles i is always i in proportion to the excite- 
ment, this is proved by the phenomena of 
good and bad health, and by the operati- 
on of exciting powers, &c. 


Be hesch define Mobility to be that 
ſtate of the ſyſtem, in which there exiſts 
the greateſt debility, together with a great 
propenſity to motion. Such a ſtate cannot 
exiſt; for there can be no facility of motion, 
without a proportional ſtrength of the 
moving powers; but this ſtrength is in 
proportion to the excitement, and debility 
is a diminiſhed excitement; therefore 
there cannot be diminiſhed and proper or 
| | great 


* The diſeaſes in which Mobility has been ſuppoſed 
chiefly to exiſt, are thoſe commonly denominated Ner- 
vous Diſorders ; and females of delicate ſyſtems and 
ſtrong paſſions, are generally remarkably affected with 
ſuch diſeaſes ; as alſo the ſedentary or inc of both 
ſexes, | 


In None it ſnews itſelf by hy ſteric, ſpaſmodic, and 
convulſive affections, in paroxyſms, called hyſterie fits, 
Theſe are One preceded by a A of the forchead, 
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great excitement i in the ſyſters at the ſame 
time. For, it is repugnant to the laws 
of nature, that the moving powers ſhould 
be diminiſhed, 20d, votwithſtanding. per- 
form their motions with greater facility 
than before. We muſt then refer all 
diſorders of great mobility, as convulſi- 
ons, tremors, &c. to debiliry as a cauſe, 
and cure them by proportionably exciting 
powers. In order to account for this mo- 
bility, phyſicians fancied, that too great a 


the 
temples, or eyes, with an effuſion of tears, and a dim- 
neſs of ſight, a dulneſs of the ſenſes, an univerſal lan- 


gor, liſtleſſaeſs, and anxious oppreſled breathing, coſ- 


tiveneſs, and a ſtrong ſtimulus to ut ine frequently, and 
the urine is voided clear as water. 


An intenſe pain of the Joins enſues, with violent ſhi- 
verings, and Chilneſs: the belly is hard and inflated; 
the navel is drawn inward, ſo as to leave a conſiderable 
cavity; a ſenſation is perceived, as of a ball ariſing 
from the lower belly to the hypochondres, diaphragm, 
and throat. A tremor and palpitation of the heart. 
quickly ſucceeds with-a hard, unequal, and 082 
intermitting pulſe. The extremities grow cold; 

_ Fauces are ſtraitened, and the patient ſeems in r 
of being ſtrangled. 


* 


quantity of the nervous fluid ruſhed into 


The face becomes generally pale, 
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the part, and cauſed. this violent excite- 
ment ; or they, to mend the matter, ſaid it 
was the nervous power. This mobility they 
divided into mobility with plethora, and 
mobility without! it, &c. The truth i is, that 
o 
ſometimes red and turgid with blood: the voice is loſt; 
and the pulſe is now ſcarcely to be perceived ; ſo 
great is the ſtricture of the belly; as not only to pre- 
vent the diſcharge of the flatulences, but the admiſſion 
of clyſters. In ſome, the head and limbs are convulſed ; 
others lie in à deep ſleep, without ſenſe or motion. 
Powe burſt into immoderate laughter, and, on recover- 


Ing their ſpeech, ſpeak deliriouſly. Some are ſeized 
with violent cardialgic pains and enormous vomitings. 


The paroxyſm for the moſt part, ſoon goes off, with 
eructations, and rumbling in the belly; leaving a lan- 
guor and heavineſs of the whole body. Sometimes it 
has continued ſo long, that the patient has been held 
for dead, and even actually buried. The hyſterical 
and hypochondriacal diſeaſes, have been erreneouſly 
confounded ; though they have ſeveral fympioms in 
common; the ſudden attacks, loſs of ſenſe and motion, 
conſtant inclination to urine, retraftion of the abdo- 
minal muſcles, interife coldneſs of the lumbar region, 
ſcarce to be abated by the application of warm cloaths ; 
the ſenſation, as of a ball, ariſing from the belly, a vi- 
olent fixed pain confined to a ſmall ſpot of the head, 

and the abatement of 70 the Fades from the knelt of 


- . 2 


by ſteric paſſion, The hypochondriacal often changes 
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the debility is geberal; bur che Nimulas 
is applied more powerfully ts the part 111 


fected, than to ahy other patt, B. G. in 
2 and en * the are e 


into melancholy, a eine flow fever, or "the 1 
niger; the hyſteric into epilepſy, a mortal ſyncope, a 
furor uterinus, or acute fever; wherever it proves fatal, 
it is by an epileptic or apoplectie fit, that the patient 
is carried off. On diſſecting thoſe wh6' have died of y 


pocontriaſis, the liver; ſpleen, and pancreàs; are found 


indurated, ſcirrhous, or corrupted; in hyſteric pefſons, 
the uterus and ovaria are chiefly affected ; the latter, 
in particular; are often ſurpriſingly diſtended. 
| The true hyſterie paſſion, though violent and Alarm- 
ing, is not very dangerous; unleſs improperly treated; 
or when the patient is weak; and a valetudinarian. No 
diſeaſe, however, is more liable to be attended with 
epileptic ſymptoms z and, when produced at firſt, from 


injuries; in abortion, or in child-birth, it is apt to re- 


turn, from the Nighteft cauſe affecting the nervous ſyſ- 
tem, Often alſo; the hyſterical and Hy pochondriacal 
diſeaſes are completed together, and, in this caſe, prove 
commonly laſting, and difficult of cure. 


For a further account of theſe diſorders; ſee the 1 
thod of diſtinguiſhing diſeaſes, under the title Common, 
Diagnoſis, and the cure of Atthenĩe Diſeaſes, &c. and 
patticularly, the Hyfleria, both mid and ſevere. The 
two latter will be found in the ſecond vol. of this work, 
and the others in this; 
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the debility prevails all over the frame, bnt 
a violent ſtimalus operates on it, as of air, 
or crude and indigeſted victuals. This 
debility is the conſequence of a lon g relax- 
ation, which is in proportion to the defi- 
ciency of excitement; but, as I ſaid be- 
fore, a facility of motion, without pow- 
er, commonly called mobility, does not 
at all exiſt; for that a moving power 


ſhould be diminiſhed, and at the fame 
time alſo perform motions, with more 


than uſual promptitude and eaſe, is repug- 
nant to the general laws of things. 


eee tremor, convulſions, and 
all ſuch affections, are to be imputed to 
debility, as a cauſe, and to be removed by 
ſtimulants. Too great ſtimulants to a part 
become noxious; but the cauſe of ſpaſm is 
not to be admitted of as depending on vi- 
gour: this action is a continued one, and 
deficient rather than a great one; inaſmuch 
as it is a great contraction depending on the 
local ſtimulus of diſtenfion, or ſomething 
of that nature; it conſiſts in diminiſhed 
e is ate of krengtb, and 
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is laftly removed by ſtimulant remedies, 
as will be hereafter proved. 5 


It is to be rematiced that . 8 
from both diatheſis, in all the different 
parts of the body, as in the head, the 
breaſt, loins, bowels, &c. ariſing from both 
kinds of diſeaſe, viz. aſthenic and phlo- 


giltic ; and alſo that inflammations are 
equally fo, ariſing either from-a phlogiſtic 


or aſthenic diatheſis. The effects of the 
aſthenic are to diminiſh the functions by 
debilitating ; nevertheleſs, they often ex- 
hibiting a falſe appearance of real inflam- 
mation, ſhould be, with the greateſt cau- 
tion aſcertained, and guarded againſt,--- 
Spaſms are no more than contractions of 
muſcular fibres, which, for want of due 
excitement, do not recover their alternating 
ſtate of dilation, but always are contracted : 
this ſtate ariſes from debility. If a pro- 
per excitement could always be preſeryed 
in the ſyſtem, man would live, for ever: 
but for two cauſes this cannot take place. 
Firſt, becauſe the quantity, of excitability, 
which every animal acquires at its origin, 
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is gradually worn out by the farce of na- 
tural ſtimuli, ſuch as the blood, &c. os 
by the force of diſeaſes or other exciting 
powers. Secondly, the aſthenic diſeaſe 
puts an end to the excitement ; becauſe, 
in that caſe, for want of a due quantity of 
Exciting yards; the excitability is ſo en- 
creaſed, as to deſtroy life, From all this 
it is evident that animal life is a forced 
ſtate: this is made manifeſt by reſpiration, 
which is an action neceſſary for animal 
Why but Mill 3 is e 


Qf PREDI$PASITION. 


1 is an intermediate ſtate between 
. gd and bad health; or it is a devia- 


EAT Sx XX 


ama: heal th. 


The ame powers which conſtitute dif 
eaſe, conſtitute a propenſity, by acting in a 
higher or leſs degree, or applied for à 
thorter or longer time. In either caſe,” 

— | the 
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the exciting powers are the fame, only 
operating in a leſs or greater degree ; for 
they operate on the excitability in the 
ſame manner bin thoſe conſtituting 
diſeaſe do. 


Before a diſeaſe comes on, a prediſpo- 
fition muſt precede it; for, a deviation 
from health muſt — through the dif- 


ferent degrees of prediſpoſition, before a 
diſeaſe is conſtituted. _ | 


It may be objected to this theory, that 
fome ſpecies of contagion aſſault and de- 
{troy the ſyſtem fo ſuddenly, as to leave 


no time for a prediſpoſition previouſly to 
come on. 


In anſwer to this, it may be ſaid, that 
the facts related of the ſudden deſtructive 
operation of the plague, are probably miſ- 
repreſented; and even if they were true, 
the time of prediſpoſition muſt exiſt pre- 
vious to the diſeaſe, though it ſhould nos 
exceed a minute, | 


When 
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When the contagious matter is not the 
chief agent in the diforder, according to 
the abſurd notion of phyſicians, it is the 
prediſpoſition ; for if the contagious mat- 
ter ſhould be applied to a ſyſtem not 
prediſpoſed, a diſeaſe would nat reſult 
from ſuch an application; or if any, it 
will be merely local, as for example, 
when children in the ſmall pox ſuck the 


breaſts of their mothers or nurſes, thay 
will have afew puſtules.* 


In diſorders of contagion, the time of 
prediſpoſition will be longer or ſhorter, 
in proportion to the ſtate of the ſyſtem, 
and the violence of the contagious matter, 
The contagious matter acts like every 
other exciting power, either producing an 
encreaſed or diminiſhed excitement, and 
muſt be underſtood to operate in the ſame 
manner, and to be cured by the ſame 
means; as like effects flow from like 
cauſes, | net, 


In order to diſtinguiſh between general 
and local diſeaſes, there can be no better 
diſtinguiſhing 


\ 
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1 
diſtinguiſhing mark, than that in the f 
former a prediſpoſition always takes place, ; 
and in the latter none. 


It is certain, however, that ſometimes 
a general diſorder may take Place, without 
2 prediſpofition, i. e. when it proceeds 
from a local affection. Poiſons operating 
on a particular part, ſuch as the ſtomach, 
muſt be conſidered as local at firſt, and 
affecting the whole excitability, and 
thereby producing a general diſeaſe. The 
cure is to be locally applied, if in our 
power, by a timely rejection or removal 
of the n matter, in caſe of 
Z n | 
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JHE ke of all diſeaſes, and their 
vehemence, is in direct proportion 
to the magnitude or deficiency of excite- 
ment; which alone makes the differenee. 
The particular ſeat of diſorders, which, 


in 
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in reality, is but a patt of a general affec- 
tion, gives tiſe to the different names and 

varieties of theſe diſorders, viz. one part 
is ſome what more affected than another 
given equal part, tho the diſorder is ge- 
peral throughout the ſyſtem; but this va- 
riety of its ſeat, is not very much attended 
to in the cure. The magnitude of the 
affection of a particular part, is not to be 
ſo much conſidered as the general affection. 
The only diagnoſis of any moment is, that 
whereby we diſtinguiſh general diſeaſes 
from local, or ſymptomatic ones, which 
laſt diſeaſes, ſometimes diſturb the whole 
ſyſtem, and thus put on the appearance of 
general diſorder ; the greateſt help we can 
have, to diſcover if the diſorder be gener- 
al, is to conſider if the diathefis of the pa- 
tient was fitted for an aſthenic, or phlo- 
giſtic general diſorder ; if the diforder, 
which immediately followed ſuch ageneral 
prediſpoſition, is ſimilar to the preceding 
diatheſis; alſo, if the remedies uſed to 
cure the general affection, proved uſeful 
or not, viz. if the diſorder is aſthentic, 
| and that debilitating remedies did harm, 


we 
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> 


we. muſt conclude that it is ſuch, and the | 


; reverſe. 


| We know that a diſorder is. local, by. 
knowing that a particular part was pri- 
marily affected by ſome known cauſe, that 
the repetition of that cauſe affects the ſyſ- 
tem, as often as it is applicd to it; alſo, 
by the abſence of a preceding diatheſis 1 in 
the patient, to the diſorder, which the 
local one reſembles; the abſence of this 
diatheſis, or even if it did exiſt, and that 
a local injury was applied; I fay, the 
abſence of the diatheſis proves it to be a 
local affection.* 


In order to obtain a knowledge of local, 
diſorders, anatomy is neceſſary, as general, 
diſorders very often leave as effects, inju- 
ries of ſome of the inteſtines, or viſcera ;. 
therefore, the more general affections the 
patient laboured under, the more we are. 
to ſuſpect, that the injuries of theſe viſce- 
ra, are the effects of theſe ſeveral ge- 
neral diſorders. This will help to guide 
our Jag ment relative to apparent local 

* injuries 
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injuries diſcovered: on diſſection ; and in- 


cline us to ſuppoſe, that they are effects of 
general, and not of local diſcaſes, 


— ] — 
Of the PrRoGNos1s. 


S prediſpoſition to diſeaſe, or diſeaſes 
themſelves, conſiſt in different de- 
grees of aſthenic or phlogiſtic diatheſis, 
and as the powers which conſtitute either 
diatheſis, act ſomewhat more on one part 
than on another; therefore, the danger of 
the prediſpoſition, and alſo of the diſeaſe, 
will be in proportion to the greatneſs of 
the diatheſis, or the utility of the part, 
viz. if it be an organ neceſſary for life as 
the lungs, the brain, or its membranes, 
altho'” the diſeaſe, all over the ſyſtem, be 
not great, ſtill the danger will be conſide- 
rable, as a light injury of theſe organs 
would prove fatal. On the contrary, if 
the diſeaſe affecting the whole ſyſtem be 
great, and that the part moſtly affected is 
not very neceſſary for life, we are not to 
apprehend ſo dangerous conſequences, as 
| | in 
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in the former caſe. But if the diſorder 


be equally diffuſed, and proportionably 
diſtributed throughout the body, without 
one part being much affected; in that caſe, 
our prognoſis may be favourable. From 
the above, it appears, that peripneumony, 
the gout, eryſipelas, and apoplexy, are 
often fatal diſeaſes, becauſe they frequently 
aſſault organs immediately eſſential to life, 


Of the METHOD of CURE. 


S aſthenic and phlogiſtie diſeaſes con- 
fiſt in ſuperabundant or deficient 
excitement, the intention of cure muſt 
be to diminiſh the latter, and encreaſe the 


former; until a proper medium of excite- 


ment, is brought about, 


As the ſame powers, all of the ſame 
kind, and operating exactly after the ſame 
manner, varying only in magnitude, con- 
conſtitute-both forms of diſeaſes ; ſo theſe 
diſeaſes are removed by the ſame operating 
powers, encreaſed or diminiſhed to a certain 
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degree contrary to that which induced the 

diſeaſe; ; in the one the excitement muſt be 
raiſed, in the other diminiſhed. The 
remedies, in a phlogiſtic diatheſis, are 
ſtimulating powers applied in a leſs degree 
than is neceſſary for health, viz. debili- 
tants. The remedies in the aſthenic are 
the liche, applied in a greater degree than 
is neceflary for health, viz. ſtimulants. 
Theſe powers are to be applied more or 


leſs, as the the excitement,or the af- 


fection of the part which depends on 
that excitement points out. Alſo, we 
ſhould make choice of theſe ſtimulant 
powers, ſo as to apply the moſt powerful 
in order to remove the moſt vehement af- 
fections 3 but we are never to commit the 
cure of a vehement aſthenic diſcaſe to one 


ſtimulant power only ; ; many, nay all, are 
often to be applied; and in a violent phlo- 


giſtic diſeaſe, venæſection alone 1s inſuffi- 
cient, altho' it is of all others the moſt de- 
bilitating power; becauſe, though it may 
depletethe larger blood veſſels, its effect will 


not teach the ſmaller, or the ſerous, mucous, 


and exhalant ones; in that caſe, powers 
: yy that 
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that will more immediately empty them, 
muſt be applied, as purgatives ; in like 
manner, in highly aſthenic caſes, as 1 ſaid 
before, one ſtimulant i is not fufficient; "as 
tho' I give opium, and other Aman: It 
will alſo often be neceſſary alſo to apply 
heat to the ſurface; nor are we to apply 
theſe powers to one particular ſpot, from 2 
ſuppoſition that it is the ſeat of tlie dit. 
eaſe; no the application mut be to the 
ſyſtem in general. e ee 


1229 reaſon, wh more chat one power 
ſhould be applied for the cure of. diſcaſes, 
is, that the excitability may be the more 
fully and equably affected. It is true, 
that any power applied affects the excita- 
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bility throughout, yet ſtill the part, to Y 
which it is immediately applied, is more «ky 


excited than other parts. If any fymp- 

tom, of a well known and certain 'indica- 

tion, is connected with'others of a"quite 

contrary indication, we are not to judge 

of this well known ſymptom by the con- 

courſe of the other fallible ſymptoms, 

but we muſt judge of the concourſe by 

thoſe ſymptoms, becauſe the one is certain 
and 
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and the other uncertain ; thus for in- 
Nance, in a Typhus®, altho' it be attended 
without dilirium, heat, quickneſs of 
pulſe, thirſt, &c. yer, if there appears a 
real debility, we are to be guided by it in 
our application. This js evident in caſes 
of dyſpepia®, where bleeding is ordered, 
and vegetable diet, which prove 1njurious, | 
It is true ſuch peryerſe treatment may 
afford a temporary relief, but till it 
heightens the diſorder afterwards, This 
apboriſm, of Hippocrates' is true, viz. 
perſons liable to belſh up acids, are not 
ſubje& to pleurify, i. e. thoſe that ex- 
Hibit a certain ſymptom of debility, arg 
not liable to phlogiſtic diſeaſes. 


The converſe of this apberiſm is equally 
true, viz. thoſe that are ſubject to inflam- 
matory diſeaſes, as the peripneumonyF, 
are not liable to fall into diſorders of de- 
bility. As every diſeaſe, and prediſpoſi- 
tion to diſeaſe, conſiſts in encreaſed or 
diminiſhed excitement, our intention of 
cure muſt. be to ſtimulate or debilitate 
proportionably ; not to remain indifferent 

ſpectators 
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ſpectators, and commit the whole to 
nature. Dr, Stahl, and many others, 
fancied that thete exiſted in the body a 
vis medicatrix naturz, viz. à provident 
and intelligent being, which provided 
for the ſafety of the ſyſtem, prevented the 
approach of any matter injurious to it, 
and eleminated that matter, when it hap- 
pened to attach itſelf to it. There are, 
it is true, deſires, appetites, and loathing 
to certain things in the ſyſtem, as a defire 
of reſt, when the body is fatigued, a deſire 
of victuals, when hungry, a diſlike to 
them, when ſatiated; a deſire of cold, 
when hot; and V. versi. The paſſions 
of anger hatred, and miſchief, will have 
revenge, and love, venereal gratitude, un- 
til each paſſion is ſatiated: but theſe ap- 
petites and defires are under no direction 
of reaſon, much leſs of a provident be- 
ing, of which we are not conſcious ; they 
ariſe from a ſenſe of pleaſure or pain, more 
or leſs, operating on the body; not from 
a provident being in the ſyſtem. Theſe 
defires ariſe, becauſe the body is ſo formed 
as neceſſarily to acquire different confor- 

mations, 
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mations, in conſequence of different im- 
preſſions, viz. that one power operating 
on it, will produce a different effect, to 
that Which a different one will. . 


| It is the ſenſe of pleaſing or painful im- 
preſlions, that cauſes theſe appetites, and 
nothing like reaſon. 


Thus, thirſt and hunger are ardently 
avoided ; thus ſenſual defires are gratified; 
in ſhort, a blind impetuoſity directs us, 
ariſing from neceſſity, not from any pre- 
Wine or intelligent being. 


N there exiſted i in the ſyſtem any thing 
like an intelligent being, active and pro- 
vident, this being would ſurely prevent 
all diſeaſes, and prediſpoſitions ; this being 
would apply all the exciting powers, with 


ſo proper an adjuſtment, as to prevent a 
deviation from the ſtandard neceſſary for 


heal th. 


Under its direction, the excitability 


would be fo proportionably ſtimulated, as 


that 
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that the ſyſtem; after 4 ſeries of years, 
would diſſolve in confequence of a final; 


but gradual extinction of the excitable 


quality. But the matter is otherwiſe ; 
few decay in that manner; without expe- 
tiencing too high or too low excitement! 
Then there can be no provident being, of 
ideal, which without any indicatiof of the 
impending injury, directs the helm of 
the ſyſtem ; and the blind impetus of out 
paſſions and appetites are many. We dai: 
ly apply either Highly exciting or highly 
debilitating powers to ourſelves, without 
any notice from this intelligent being. 
What then is this phantom doing? Why 
does not ſhe prevent diſeaſes, and prediſ- 
poſitions? Why does not ſhe prevent us 
from making ſuch applications ? Why does 
not this vis medicatrix nature, prevent us 
from deſiring ſtrong diet, in prediſpoſing 
us to, and even'bringing on inflammations? 
Why does not ſhe prevent us from luxury 
and floth; the great ſources of diſorders? 
Are we not to prevent the effects of hun- 


ger, cold; and other debilitating powers, 


when applied ? We ſurely are. Are we 


O not 
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not to prevent often the effects of even a 
benign hemorrhagy ? Certainly. What then 
is this vis doing? Are we not to prevent, 
by debilitating powers, the danger of the 
ſmall pox or meazles ? Are we not to do 
the ſame in mania? We ſurely ſhould not 
commit them to this phantom on the other 
hand, are not we by highly exciting pow- 
ers to obviate the effects of a typhus, or 
cynanche maligna? If a powerful ſtimu- 
lus is neceſſary for preſerving the health of 
a ſtrong man; why ſhould it not when he 
is reduced by a debilitating diſeaſe? If gout, 

dyſpepſia, or aſthenia are brought on by 
powers, exciting ſo high as to induce in- 
direct debility, in ſuch a caſe are not we 
to apply gentle ſtimulants whoſe utility 
has been proved by facts, becauſe too vio- 
lent ſtimulants brought on the. diſeaſe? 
In hæmorrhagy ariſing from direct or in- 
direct debility, introduced, by too free 
an uſe of exciting powers, in cheumatiſm 
ariſing from too high excitement, ending 
in indirect debility, are not we to avoid 
the uſe of debilitating remedies, and 
applications, which in the beginning 
would 


* th 


. - , N 
* 
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would have been of the greateſt ſervice, 


and apply ſtimulants ? Is not the ſame to 


be obſerved in dropfy ?* 


— FO ——— — — 
* * * * 4 
_ . K 9 % - % s 1 * * * 08 ane" 


On morbid MATTER, as 4 equ/e * 
Dis BEAsESs.* 


F morbid matter happens to find its 
way into the ſyſtem, we muſt only 
give gt time to make its exit out again; 

O 2 whether 


* The common Account F morbid MaTTER, Cc. 


IASMA, contagion, and miaſmata, as they re- 
late to diſeaſes, are productive of ſome of the 
febrile kinds, and of them only, They are generally 
floating j in the atmpſphere, when they are injurious to 
mankind ; but they are not obſerved to act, but when 
they are near the ſources, from whence they ariſe ; 
that is near the bodies of men, from which they imme- 
diately iſſue, or near to ſome ſubſtances, which, as 
having been near to the bodies of men, are imbued 
with their efuvia; and in which ſubſtances theſe ef- 


fuvia, are 8 retained in an active ſtate for, 2 
long time. It ſhquld here be remembered, that the 


notion of contagion properly implies a matter arifing 


from the body of man, under diſeaſe; and that of 
miaſma, a matter ariſing from other ſubſtances. Dr. 


Cullen remarks, that the ſubſtances embued with the 


Panty 


— 


rage, Si n 


=. 
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whether it acts like eyery other exgiting 
power, or preſerves its ſpecific form, we 
are to conſider it in the light of either a 
ſtimulating or debilitating power. 

| 50 The 


effluvia from the bodies of diſeaſed men, may be called 
fomites ; and that it is probable that contagions, as they 
ariſe from fomites, are more powerful than as they ariſe 
immediately from the human body. Further, that tho! 
the fomites are poſſeſſed of matter from the human bo- 
dy, yet this matter paſſing from the fomites, is called 
miaſma ; which requires further to be diſtin uiſhed 
from the miaſmata ariſing from marſhes, &c. by the 
epithets human and marſh miaſmata. 


'On this ſubject of contagion and * Dr. Cullen 
obſerves as follows. | 


As tevers are ſo generally epidemic, it is n 
that ſome matter floating in the atmoſphere, and ap- 
plied to the bodies of men, ought to 0 conſidered as 
| * remote cauſe of feyers. | 


| Contagions have been ſuppaled to be of great a ; 
and it is poſlible that it may be ſo ;* but that they truly 
are, does not appear hoax from any thing that we 
know at. 2 


The number of genera, and ſpecies of contagious 
diſcaſes, of the claſs pyrexiz, at preſent known, is not 
very great. They belong to the order of fevers, of 
exanthemata, or of profluvia. 


* 
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The reaſon why morbiſie matter cannot 
be ſuddenly eliminated it, becauſe it gra- 
dually ferments and converts the fluids 
leſs or more, into its own nature, there. 

fore 


Whether there be any belonging to the order of 
phlegmaſiæ, is doubtful; and, tho' it ſhould be ſup- 


poſed, it will not much increaſe the number of con- 


tagious pyrexia. Of the contagious exanthemata and 
profluvia, the number of ſpecies i is nearly aſcertained ; 
and each of them is ſo far'of a determined nature, that, 
tho! they have now been obſerved and di ſtinguiſhed' for 
many ages, and in many different parts of the earth, 
they have been always found to retain the ſame general 
character, and to differ only in circumſtances, which 
may be imputed to ſeaſon, climate, and other external 


cauſes ;' or to the peculiar conſtitutions of the ſeveral 


. perſons affected. It is therefore probable," that, in each 
of theſe ſpecies, the contagion is of one ſpecific nature, 
and that the number of contagious exanthemata, of 
profluvia, is hardly greater than the number of ſpecies 
taken notice of in our ſyſtem of noſology. $946 0h 


While the contagious exanthemata and profluvia are 


thus limited, it is probable that the contagions which 
produce the continued fevers are not many; nay, it is 
not evident, that there are more than one common 


ſource of them, OMP. 5 Nin he 


It is well known, that the effluvia conſtantly cidng 
ſrom the living, human body, if long retained' in the 
fame place, without being diffuſed in the atmoſphere, 
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fore as it is diffuſed through all of them, 
it requires a great quantity of humours 
to paſs off, ſo as to bring along with them 
this morbid matter, and this requires a 
9101 | length 


aequires a ſingular virulence, and in that Nate, applied 
to the bodies of men, becomes the cauſe of a fever 
which ts very cOMmtagioun: 


' The late obſervations on jail and hoſpital fevers, have 
fully proved the exiſtence of ſuch a cauſe ; and it is 
ſufficiently obyious, that the ſame virulent matter may 
be produced i in many other places, At the ſame time, 
the nature af the fevers ariüng, render it probable, that 
the virulent Rate of human effluvia, i is tae common cauſe 
of . ſuch. feyers, as they differ only in a ſtate of their 
| ſymptoms, which may be imputed to the, circum- 
ſtances of ſeaſon, climate, &. concerning with the 
contagion, and modifying its force, Miaſmata ariſe 
from various ſources, and are of different kinds ; ; but 
we know little of their dr, or of their ſeyeral ef 
ſects. 


Me know with 8 only, one the of miaſ- 
ma, which can be conſidered as the cauſe: of fevers ; 
ind from the uniyerſality of this, it may be doubted of 
Ko bers be apy offer; | 


The miaſma, ſo univerſally the cauſe of fevers, is 
that which ariſes from marſhes, or moiſt ground, acted 
upon by heat. 80 many obſervations have now been 
made with reſpect to this, in ſo many different regions 
of the earth, that there is neither any doubt of its being 


* 
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length of time. no purgatives* or evacu- 


ants can effect this, nor ean it be changed 
in the fluids, ſo as to become innoxious; 


and even if morbid matter prevailed in 
the ſyſtem, it operates like every other ex- 
citing power. As in afthenic, as alſo in 
phlogiſtic diſeaſes, and their prediſpoſiti- 
ons, I ſhall prove, that perſpiration is ſup- 
preſſed, ſo this perſpiration is to be ſup- 
ported, that the morbid matter, if any 
there be, ſhould paſs off along with it; 
but this does not furniſh us with any new 

indication. 


in general a cauſe of fevers, nor of its being very uni- 
verſally the cauſe of intermittent fevers, in all their 
different forms. The ſimilarity of the climate, ſea- 
ſon, and ſoil, in which intermittents ariſe, and the ſi- 
milarity of the diſeaſes, ariſing in different regions, 


concur in proving that there is one common cauſe of 


theſe diſeaſes, and that this is marſh miaſma. 


What is the particular nature of this miaſma, we 
know not; nor do we certainly know whether or not 
it differs in kind ; but it is probable that it does not, 
and that 1t differs only in the degree of its power, or 
perhaps in its quality, in a given ſpace. It remains moſt 
probable, that the remote cauſes of fevers, are chiefly 
contagions or miaſmata, and neither of them of great 

vatiety. Miaſmata are ſuppoſed to cauſe intermittents, 
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indication.“ Cold, as I ſhall afterwards 
prove, does not prevent perſpiration, as is 
ſuppoſed; nay it encreaſes it, as appears 
in many phlogiſtic diſeaſes. Beſides, cold 
cannot be ſuppoſed a general affection of 
the ſyſtem acting by conſtriction, as is 
alſo taught 5 becauſe, in that caſe . ac- 
cording. to received opinions, it does not 
operate immediately on the excitability, 
the nervous or muſcular ſyſtem, but on 
the ſimple ſolids, which are by no means 
excitable: and ſuch a conſtriction on a 
part, would be a topical affection, and 
the general affection reſulting therefrom, 
a ſymptom, which is abſurd. In no 
calc are we to direct our cure to any 

of 


and contagions to cauſe continued fevers, ſtrictly ſo 
named. 


It may further be added, that both contagion and 
miaſmata, are of a debilitating, or ſedative quality. 
They ariſe from a putreſcent matter. Their produc- 
tion is favoured, and their power encreaſed, by circum- 


- ſtances which favour putrefaction; and they often prove 


putrefactive ferments, with reſpect to the animal fluids. 
Though fevers generally ariſe from marſh or human 
effluvia, and other remote cauſes of fevers, which have 
been commonly ſuppoſed, cannot with any certainty be 


excluded. See Cullen's Firſt Lines, Vol. I. 
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of the fimple ſolids, or fluids; which are 
unexcitable, but always to the parts exci- 


table, viz. the nerves, and muſcular ſyſtem, 
as, every exciting power operates on the 
whole of it, not on any particular part. As 
in advanced life the excitability diminiſhed, 
by the operation of the exciting powers. 


requires ſuch an application of them as is | 


neceſſary for life, but ſtill not ſo great as 
quickly to wear out all the excitability, 
and as in conſequence of too ſmall an ap- 


plication of theſe powers, direct debility 


takes place; ſhould we not apply pro- 
portionably ſtimulant powers, although 
the too great application of them, origi- 


nally occaſioned the diſorder. A perſon | 


when young, ſtrong, and in health, is in 
advanced life liable to apoplexy ;* are we 
4 2; 2008 


The following is the common opinion, &c. of it* 
Apoplexy is derived from aTorAncow, to firike or knock 
dawn; or ſmite ſuddenly ; the Latins call it attonitus 
morbus. It is alſo called fideratio, attonitus ſtupor. 


Dr. Cullen ranks this genus of diſeaſe in the claſs neu- 


roſes, and the order comata. He alſo takes notice of 
nine ſpecies, beſides thoſe inſtances in which it is ſymp- 
tomatic, viz. iſt. Apeplexia ſanguina, with ſigns of an 
univerſal plethora and chiefly of fullneſs in the head. 
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to ſuppoſe, as that man when young and in 
high excitement, was not liable to it, that 
tre becomes afterwards liable to it when 
his excitement is tow? No, he ſhould be' 
moſt liable to it in the former ſtate, (if 
the common opinion of apoplexy was true) 
when his-excitemerſt is very high. If in 
ſuch caſes of low excitement we retrench 
the patient's living, we add direct to indi- 
rect . and thus encreaſe the diſorder 

| | four- 


20. IApoplexia ſerola, which is generally in aged and 
leucophlegmatic people. 3d. Apoßlexia hydrocephalica ; 
4th. Apopleria atrabilaria, obſerved in perſons diſpoſed 
to melancholy. sth. Apoplexia traumatica; when the 
head is hurt by violent external force. 6th, Apoplex- 
ia venenata, from poiſonous matters, whether external- 
ly applied, or internally taken, 7th. Apoplexia men- 
talis; from paſſions of the mind. Sth. Apoplexia ca- 
taleptica, in which the reſpiration i is not ſtertorous, and 
though the limbs maintain any accidental poſition, yet 

they give way to external force applied to them. gth: 
Apoplexia ſuffocata, which happens in caſe of hanging 
and drowning. An Apoplexia is a ſudden privation of 
all ſenſe and voluntary motion; the pulſe, at the ſame 
time, being kept up, but reſpiration is oppreſſed, A 
deep ſleep, with inſenſibility, and ſnorting, ſeem to bo 
conſtant attendants. Dr, Cullen ſays,” The apoplexy 


— wow ov 
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four- fold, and more fo, if directly debiliy 
tating powers followed after ſtimulants 
immediately. In this caſe we gels fol- 
low the tonic plan. 


28 11587 0 5 
1 4 +4 2 


Heat 15 neceſſary for vegetition, growth, 
and the perfection of animals and vege- 
tables, neither can they be at firſt formed 
without a due quantity of it, nor grow, 
or come to perfection; even their conſti- 


tuent particles cannot preſerve their form 


Fame it: and water Which — 
f Mak 3 32006) 1 


erer 15 r 
is that diſeaſe in which the whole of the external and in- 
ternal ſenſes, and the whole of the voluntary motions, 
are in ſome degtee aboliſhed; while reſpiration and the 
action of the heart continue to be performed. Fo the 


definition of apoplexy;” he adds, that the abolition of the | 
powers of fenſe and. motion, is in ſome degree, only; 


meaning by this, to imply, that under the title gf 
apoplexy, are. * thoſe, giſeaſes, which, 8 
differing from it in degree only, cannot, with a view 


either t to pathology or practice, he properly. diſtinguiſhed 


| from it. Such are the diſeaſes named carus,, cataphora, 


coma, and lethargus. Lomnius obſerves, that this di- 
order is general] y uſhered in-by:ſudden;and acute pains 
in the head, vertigo, dimneſs of ſight, grinding the 
teeth during fleep, a coldneſs. of the whole, body, eſps- 
cially the extremities ; then, as though thunder-ftruck, 
the patient falls down ſometimes with ſhrieks ; imme+ 
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ſo great k part of them would be frozen, 
and the pores of the earth ſo neceſſary for 
their growth would acquire a different 
conformation, the air in them would 
be frozen to. a ſolid. Heat, being ap- 
plied to the ſurface of the body, ſtimu- 
lates it more than any other part, ſuch as 
the internal, which is moſtly uniform i in 
its quantity of heat. This ſtimulus ap- 
plicd ; in a a juſt quantity encreaſes the tone, 
denſity... or excitement of the muſcular 0 
bres, and conſequently the diameters of 
the 


diately after the eyes are ſhut, a ſnorting comes on, the 
difficulty of breathing is great, endangering ſuffocation, 
the breaſt ceaſes: to heave juſt as if it, was bound on 
Cords ; ſenſe and voluntary motion are entirely loſt. 


"There are different ſpecies of apoplexies, which de- 
mand our utmoſt attention, as the cure is very different 
in each, particularly the two fitſt, (he others agreeing 
more with the fecond. The firſt is the ſanguineous 


apoplexy, in which we find a ſtrong full pulſe, 'a red and 
bloated viſage, the patient's neck ſwelled, an oppreſled 


loud reſpiration, with a little hoarſeneſs. This ſpecies 
prevails amongſt the robuſt who have much blood, load- 
ed with eraſſamentum. The ſecond is the ſerous off. 
plexy, in which the ſymptoms are, in general, like thoſe 
in the former ſpecies, except that the pulſe is weaker, 


s. + ww , 


the muſcular veſſels. are leſſened. This 
diminution being always as their denſity 
and the denfity 3s their tone or excitement, 
therefore the diametets of the veſſels on 
the ſurface where the hear is moſt applied 
are almoſt entirely clofed, in ſome caſes. 
Thus then the perſpiration? is ſuppreſſed by 
an encreaſed ſtimulus : this appears evident 
in inflammatory diſcaſes, as the ſmall pox 
and meaſes, when the irritating watter is 
retained and perſpiration ſuppreſſed,” in 
evaſequence of a greater r excitement on the 


ſur- 


the countenance pale, or at leaſt far leſs ruddy, and the 


breathing leſs oppteſſed. The third is the ſpaſmodic 


apopleay; the ſame ſigns attend this as are uſual in the 

ſecond ſpecies, only it is ſoone removed, and rarely 
degenerates into à palſy, The fourth is the ſymptoma- 
12 ſuch as from "m—_ in the ſtomach, the gout, &c. 


© The remote cauſe] is a plethora, the antecedent cauſe 

is ſome great commotion of body or of mind, as from 
vislent exerciſe, hard drinking, paſſion of the mind, 
e. the immediate cauſe is a couipreſſion of the brain. 
The ſanguineous hath, for a general and principal cauſe, 
an increaſed vita] heat, the ſerous a defective beat, and 
the other ſpecies haye ſome cauſe which'renders the dif- 
fuſion of the vital heat irregular, -whence ſpaſms, 
which are a mediate cauſe of this diſorder. It ſhould 


pe remembered here, that the craſſamentum of the 
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ſurface, than in the internal parts; on the 
other hand heat, even moderate, when too 
long applied, or violent and of ſhort durati- 
on, induces debility, diminiſhes the tonę 
and denſity of the veſſels, produces laxity 
and opens the petſpiratory pores. This ef- 
fect is greater on the ſurface, than on the 
internal parts, where the heat is equable. 
In conſequence of this laxity the ſweat 


is encreaſed, as in hot climates, and as in 
fevers v which are attended with colliguative 


ſweats ; ; in the confluent ſmall, Pox, which 
5 i 


blood is the artraQor of the vital fare, the nerves con- 


duct it, and the brain is its principal reſervoir : various 
cauſes may determine this fire in greater quantities to a 
particular part, than what is neceſſary for the due dis- 
charge of its functions, or it may be directed with a 
more than ordinary ſpeed and force there; and in pro- 
portion to the quantity, or the velocity of it, in the 
apoplectic ſtrokes, the part to which it is directed will 


ſuffer, both as to ſuddenneſs and danger: ſhould it be 
determined thus to the heart and arteries, circulation | 
would be ſtopped, and death the immediate conſe- 


quence z but directed to the feat of ſenſation, and the 
origin of all voluntary motion, an Apoplexy is pro- 
duced. The ſerous apoplexy hath for its general and its 
principal caufe too, a defect of vital heat; whence the 


redundancy of ſerum, to wo this ſpecies is uſually 
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is occafioned not by heat opening the pores, 
but by the indirect debility, induced by 
heat on the heart, and arteries, which 
being communicated to the extreme veſ- 
ſels they conſequently tranſmit the perſpi- 
ratible matter in the greateſt abundance. 
Overand above what I have ſaid of cold, if 
cold by conſtriction brought on a general 
diſeaſes, heat would remove it but heat 
inſtead of removing it encreaſes it. Heat in 
phlogiſtic diſeaſes proves injurious. As 
heat removes the cold in diſeaſes, ſhould 

not 


* 


attributed: farther, the craſſamentum not being able 
to attraR the degree of heat requiſite for the due diſten- 


ſion of the cells of the cellular membrane, and the con- 


traction of the fibres, occurring circumſtances eaſily 
deprive particular parts of their heat, and cauſe it to 
ruſh with violence on ſome other; and a ſuddenly de- 
ficient diſtribution of the vital fluid produces ſimilar ef- 
fects, in ſome inſtances, to an exceſſive one. And, as 
ro all other ſpecies which indeed are but ſymptomatic, 
it is as the morbid cauſe, hath an influence on the heat 


with reſpect to its diſtribution, ſo that it is productive 
of this diſeaſe. | 


Dr. Cullen thinks that the proximate cauſe is, in ge- 
neral, what ever interrupts the motion of the nervous 


power, whether from the brain or to it. Of apoplexies ; 


from. internal cauſes, he thinks the motion of the ner- 
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not then the effects of eold be removed, 
viz. the diſorder? Yes, ſurely or an effect 
muſt be ſuppoſed to ſurvive its cauſe. 


o. L EN o K. Sc. 
Ir Lentar-\ was = commion cauſe of di 
- ſeaſes, our common intention of cure 
ſhould be to inſpiſſate or attenuate the flu- 
ids, and all our remedies fhould be what- 
ever did the one or the other; bat if the 
doQtrine 


vous power - is- interrupted by ſome compreſſion on the 
origin of the nerves; and this @mpreſlion is occaſioned 
by an accumulation of blood in the veins of the head. 
In apoplexies from external cauſes, the motion of the 


nervous power is interrupted by directly deſtroying. its 


mobility; as when mephitic air, fumes from charcoal, 
&e. are admitted to the nerves. 


From an attention to the ſymptoms of an apoplexy, 
and the appearances obſerved on diſſecting thoſe to 
whom it had proved fatal, the brain is moſt probably 
its ſeat. Wepfer, in his hiſtories of tnoſe ſubjects, ob- 
ſerves, that the veſſels in their brains were often rup- 
tured, or very turgid: at other times the ventricles of 
the brain were filled with a watery humour; or a por- 
tion of ſerum, &c. was found betwixt the brain and its 
membranes, 
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doctrine laid down, and method of cure, 


which ſee; be true, it muſt be allowed that 
this opinion is taken upon falſe grounds. 


What diſeaſes are they which TR 
from ſpeſſitude of the blood, as a cauſe 
which can be cured by mere water, which, 
was it the cauſe of ſuch diſorders, ought 


fo remove all diſeaſes, 2 e E 


9 


it as a cauſe. 


8 e 1s no ſuch blood found 3 
for, in inflammatory diſeaſes, where a 
Q buffy 


Old men, tho? indolent, thoſe who indulge in glut- 
tony or drunkenneſs, and ſhort-necked people, are the 
moſt ſubject io apoplexy, 4 

This diſorder, ſhould be diſtinguiſhed in its ſpecies, 
and alſo from thoſe other maladies to .which it bears a 


reſemblance. The . ſanguine / apoplexy muſt be diſtin- 
guiſhed from the ſerous and the ſymptomatic, and each 
from one another; and abaplexies muſt be diſtinguiſhed 


from a lethargy, an epilepſy, hyſteric, ſuffocations, 
a palſy, a carus. a catalepſis, a ſyncope. 


The danger ſeems to be chiefly ella to the 
difficulty of reſpiration ; if it is tolerably eaſy, and the 


patient can ſwallow, there is good hope; but if reſpi-. 
ration is very difficult, or intermittent, ans what 1 is 
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buffy coat is found, which was ſuppoſed 


to prove the thickneſs of the blood, ſtill 8 


in fact it is more fluid, in which caſe you 
may conceive of its fluidity from its pe- 


netrating into veſſels, which could not 


otherwiſe admit it; and how can veneſec-, 
tion, purging of any kind, or abſtinence, 
or reſt of body or mind, which have been 
recommended, &c. tend to attenuate the. 
blood? Or how can too much blood, or 
high living, ſtrong drink one time, and 
floth an6ther time, or exceſs. of labour, 

N 0 or 
given the patient to drink, returns immediately by * 
noſe, a recovery ĩs hardly to be effected. 12 


Thoſe who have been attacked with any kind of 2 
plexy; are ſubject to relapſes, each of which are more 
dangerous than the preceding; to prevent which due re- 
gard ſhould be had to all that can conduce thereto, that 


it er may be avoided ; ſupperb, hot rooms, violent exereiſe, 


particularly in the fun, going to bed late, long ſleeps, 


continuing in the cold, eſpecially if the feet are ſub- 


ject to be ſo, and whatever is ſuſpected to diſpoſe to 
this diſorder, muſt be watched againſt, 


In order ts the cure, in caſe of the TO ſpecies, 
immediately uncover the patients head, raiſe it up as 
high as poſſible, and give him the advantage of freſts | 
air, . 
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or too great exertion of the mental faculty, 


acting as noxious exciting powers; I fay, 


how can they be ſuppoſed to condenſe and 
inſpiſſate the blood ? 


Again, what di ſeaſe can ariſe from thin 
watery blood? Is it the dropſy? No; the 


dropſy is conſequent to a well known dia- 


theſis, it comes on by degrees, like every 
other univerſal diſeaſe, and paſſing thro 
the intermediate ſtages of prediſpoſition, 
aſcends at laſt to that magnitude which 

Q2 conſtitutes 


If it can conveniently be done, bleed, ad deliquium, 


to reduce the vital heat; ten or ſixteen ounces may be 
taken away immediately, and the ſame quantity may be 
repeated in an hour or more, according as the pulſe 
will admit, Some aflert an extraordinary efficacy from 
opening the temporal artery during the fit, Dr. Cullen 
obſerves, that, when an attack of apoplexy is immedi- 
ately threatened, blood- letting is certainly the remedy, 
to be depended on, and ſhould be taken largely, if it 
can be done from the jugular vein, or the temporal ar- 
tery. But, when no threatening turgeſcence appears, 
the obviating plethora is beſt effected by leeches applied 
to the temples, or ſcarifications of the hind head: and 
theſe are more ſafe than general bleedings. When there 
are manifeſt ſymptoms of a plethoric ſtate in the veſſels 
of the head, a ſeton, or pea iſſue, near the head, may 
be very uſeful in obviating the turgeſcence of the blood. 
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conſtitutes diſeaſe. The ſame powers 
which conſtitute prediſpoſition, conſtitute _ 
diſeaſe of both ſpecies, viz. powers either 
exciting too much or not ſufficiently. How 
can theſe powers, which are ſaid to cure 
one ſpecies of diſeaſe, by attenuating the 
blood, by the ſame manner of operation, 
bring on the other ? And how can the 
uſual remedies of this claſs of diſeaſes, 
viz. the ſame powers that conſtitute the 
phlogiſtic claſs, bring about health, by 
* the fluids? In the one caſe 


they 


Lenient clyſters, with a table ſpoonful of common 
ſalt in each, ſhould be given as ſpeedily, as poſſible, and 
repeated every three or four hours until proper means 
can be adminiſtered by the mouth. 


- Cooling medicines ſhould be given as ſoon as they 
can be ſwallowed, let the firſt be a briſk but cooling 
purge with nitre. 


In the fit ſome aſſert that a handful of common ſalt, 
diſſolved in a pint of water, if poured down the pati- 
ents throat, will ſpeedily recover him: the trial is eaſy, 
and nothing t to be feared i in caſe of failure. 


Bliſters may 1 e all over the feet. Dr. Cullen 
prefers the application of them to the head. | 


- 
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they do not prove noxious by inſpiſſation, 
but by encreaſing excitement; nor do they 
prove a remedy in the other caſe by atte- 
nuating, but by diminiſhing excitement. 


If without injury of the living ſolids, 
without any fault in the excitement, blood 
too thin or too thick, was the origin . 
diſeaſes, this redundancy or want of water 
alone would be the cauſe of every affection. 


But water, however largely taken into a 
ſound ſyſtem, paſſes ſpontaneouſly thro' 
i al 


Keep the patient till and calm, and let his diet be 
aqueous, and ſuch as affords the leaſt nouriſhment. 


In the ſerous kind, bleeding is rarely to be admitted, 
but purging with the tinct. ſacr. (or ſuch like) will be 
abſolutely neceſſary, as ſoon as the patient can be made 
to ſwallow, and repeat the Coſe every third day. 


Raiſe his head high, as already adviſed, and try to 


pour down the ſolution of common falt, above hinted 
at. 


Wrap the feet warm in hot flannels. Clyfters may 
be repeated twice a Cay, and made as direted in the 
ſanguine apoplexy. 


Dr. George Fordyce thinks that the compreſſion 
producing apoplexy, ſeldom or never arifes from the 
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all the excretories of the body, without 
any diſeaſe being the conſequence. No 
man in health, after drinking water in 
the greateſt plenty, falls into a dropſy, nor 
ever will, nor is any diſeaſe produced by 
taking in water ina ſmall quantity; in- 
deed whatever is neceſſary is deſired, by 
the impreſſion of thirſt. 


Beſides, without water, and even with- 
out fluids, furniſhed with water, the de- 
ficiency or want of it is often borne a long 
time, without great inconvenience. | 

Some 


ſerious part of the blood being extravaſated, or, &c. 
but adds, whether blood or ſerum be the cauſe, the fame 
methods muſt be purſued for relief ; and befides bleed- 
Ing, to relieve the brain, he urges the advantage of 
purging, which he ſays diminiſhes the circulation from 
the brain as well as from the inteſtines. The more 
active purgatives he recommends, and to repeat them 
ſo as to keep up the ſecretion that way. 


Apply bliſters to the ſhoulders, and on the fleſhy 
parts of the legs. 


Volatile Spirits, with valerian, aromatics, and 
ferrugineous medicines, are to be directed. There, as 
indeed all ſtimulants, are leaft hazardous and moſt uſe- 
ful, when the fit is not preſent, 
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Some people almoſt conſtantly thro' cuſ- 
tom drink water, others ſcarce ever drink 
any, without any great detriment to either; 
nor after an abundance, or deficiency of 
water, do diſeaſes attack the ſyſtem, ex- 
cept by a previous application of ſtimu- 
lating or debilitating powers, which, in 
other circumflances, conſtitute univerſal 
diſcaſes; and which hurt by encreaſing or 
diminiſhing excitement. The ſpiſſitude 
or tenuity of the fluids is then an imagi- 
nary ſource of diſeaſe. Show me one di- 

| n ſeaſe 


The diet muſt be light, but cordial and nouriſhing. 
In groſs habits muſtard-ſeed may be ſwallowed whole 
two or three times a day, to the quantity of a table 
W each dofe. nnn, may be eaten free! 7 


In the Palace, or other ſymptomatic kinds of 


apoplexies, an attention to the general habit of body, 


and the nature of the diſeaſe attending, will lead moſt 
directly to the cure. 


Dr. Flemmyng recommends trepanning as a power- 


ful aſſiſtant in the cure of apoplexies, by taking off a 


degree of preſſure from the brain. See his obſervations 
on this ſubject, in the Med, Muſ. vol, II. page, 300, 
bc, 
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ſeaſe which can ariſe from the ſtate of the 
blood being altered, without the uſuab 
noxious powers being applied, in the uſual 
manner, that produces diſeaſe. 5 


Ia fine, Sydenham's indicatipiff cure, 
by drawing blood, purging, cooling, and 
proceeding on the antiphlogiſtic plan, is 
very ſuitable to the firſt claſs of diſeaſes, 
being alone applied in the humoral patho- 
logy and method of cure, and then neg- 
lected or uſed with indifference, and ap- 
plied with inattention, it proves the va- 
nity and falſity of that method of cure, 
which again proves the cauſe to be equally 
vain and falſe. 


_ Laſtly, that doctrine is to be rejected 


on this account, that it reſts upon an ef- 
fect trifling, and of little moment. 
95 That 


_ 


Coelius Aurelianus. Lommii Opüſe. Aurcum. Are- 
tzus, Philumenus, Galen, Paulus ÆEgineta, Baglivi, 
Boerhaave, Shebbeare's Theory and Practice of Phyſic. 
Tiſſot's Practical Obſ. on the apoplexy. Brookes's 
and the London Practice of Phyſie. Cullen's Firſt 
Lines, vol. III. and for Dr. Brown's particular Hiſ- 
tory of Apoplexy and the method of Cure, See the 
Second vol. of this Work, 


4 


That is the ober of a buffy coat 
which was taken up erroneouſly as a true 
vr age of an inflanmetory diſeaſe. 


1 the 2 85 are ſtrong the parts "of the 
blood will be more perfectly united, but 
the blood itſelf will be indeed more denſe, 
yet ſtill more fluid, and will become more 
fit for penetrating into the very receſſes of 
the body. 


” \ % 


On the SO hand, the blood will in 
conſequence of weak veſſels, be leſs per- 
fectly united, the watery parts will ſpon- 
taneouſly ſeparate from the more thick, 
the latter ruſhing out where a paſſage is 
opened, diſcharging themſelves thro' the 
veſſels which tranſmit watery fluids; the 


former will be retained at firſt in the blood 


veſſels, but in the end will paſs to the ex- 
tremities of the body, thro! the ſame paſ- 
ſages, . wider and e in- 
ſtant. f DD 01 3 


» * 4 . 1 — 4 * 
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The former will account for the florid- 
neſs of the complexion, in one fpecies, 
of diſeaſe, and for the paleneſs in another. 
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ment, of the othes deficient excitement, - 
which being id a ſuitable: degree, and juſk 
the ſtate of the blood is equally ſo. The 
humoral doctrine then is in ann eg 
falke." alan wk 564 Ws 
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| I» iche blodd» FER more bland” aki 
Quicker its motion is, if that mo- 
tion be not too great; and the flower the 
motion, the more acrid it is, and as pro- 
bably nb acrimony enters the blood from 
Without, wt if1it does, itiis evident no re- 
medi sc cam do ſerv ice in: fuch a caſe, but 
the common remedies; and as the 'onby 
aorimõονi]H of moment! beyond the prixzce 
via depends on debility; therefore: except 
only to remove an accumulation of ſordes} 
our intention of cure ſhould be the ſame 
int kult of aerimony, 0 58 ft all other Gifor- 
ders Uf debelity. edi Tolq eos v0 to 39 
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There are? often" viölent pains itt the 
ſtomach and bowels Csuſed by an acid, 
Which atiſes from debflity! Thisacid' is 
not the ſource of the cauſe, but a ſymptom 
coming on when the diſeaſe is formed from 
its cauſe, debility, and if not timely re- 
—_ pee e 8 


There is no method. of cure effectual 
in this caſe but ſuch as removes debility; 
any other means are an pe ny 


ineffectual. A Dr * ch 
HA 15 7:07 is 4 3 108 


On 8 P AS M. 


N ATEVER intention of Sores 
-affords, it "muſt neceſſarily differ 
from the method of cute of any of the 


two en of diſcaſes, inaſmuch as the 
5 822 Ra i aſtate 


"The ane Accounr of Srasu. 


8 . SPASM, is "He from oma u, to draw, a ſtaſm, 
As convulſions a ſtrain. A ſhaſu may de ſaid to be pre- 
ſent when any part of the human body, by the influence 
of the muſculag membranous} or mervous fibres, is con- 
tracted involuntaty. Ichis dpaſtio affection partiou- 
larly affects the nervous and membranous parts.; ſuch 

as the ſtomach, and the whole volume of the inteſtines ; 
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. Nate of the dody (in, any or either Phich 
we wiſh to reſtore) is demonſtrated to be 
the caufe in the other, and it is repug- 
nant to common ſenſe, that the ſtate 
| could 


whence proceed the hyſteric and hypochondriac paſſi- 
ons. A ſpaſm is alſo preſent when there is an nzemorra- 
age, a congeſtion of blood, unequal flux of the fluids, - 
" anxieties, and ſuppreſſed excretions. A ſpaſm, affect- 
ing the dura mater conſiderably, occaſions contractions 
of the whole nervous and membranous ſyſtem, whence 
an epilepſy, or univerſal convulſion. Spaſms in the me- 
dulla ſpinalis produce convulſions, viz. obſtructed per- 


ſpiration, hæmorrhages, coſtiveneſs, ſtranguary, vi | 
ma, &c. 


SPASMI. 3 diſeaſe, in ds Cullen's No- 
ſology, this is an order in the claſs neuroſes. The 
term ſpaſin bath been variouſly uſed ; in the moſt com- 
mon ſenſe, it hath ſignified any preternatural contraction 
of any particular part of the body, either without any 
ſtimulus immediately applied to the part, or which re- 
mains its cauſe is removed. More properly ſpaſms are 
thoſe preternatural contractions, which are attended 
with conſiderable mobility of the ſyſtem. Dr. Cullen 
| defines ſpaſm to be a preternatural motion of the muſcles, 
or of the muſcular fibres; and under the title of [paſ- 
-  modic affections, he includes all the diſeaſes which con- 
fiſt in the preternatural Rate of the contraction and mo- 
tion of the , or ne fibres in 9 77 Pre of 
Pe Davy: Wit Moron" of 
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could be both the cauſe and the contary 34 
beſides /pa/m cannot be the cauſe of phlo- 
giltic diſeaſes, becauſe the noxious ex- 


N N eiting 
The /paſmi, have generally been divided into the 
tonici and clonici, ſpaſtici agiterii, or motorii and 
ſpeſms, ſtrictly fo called, and convulſions. But moſt 
of the diſcaſes called /paſmodic, are in reſpect to tonic 
or clonic, of ſo mixed a nature, that it ſeems preferable 
to arrange ſpaſmodic diſorders according as they effect 
the ſeveral functions, animal, vital, or natural, See 
Cullenès Firſt Lines, viii, ; 


SPASMUS. A Spaſm, the cramp, or convulſions, 
from g7&w, to draw. | 


. SPASMUS CLONICUS. Clonic ſpaſm. In a 
morbid ſtate, the contraction of the muſcles, or of the 
muſcular fibres, are voluntary, and are excited by un- 
uſual and unnatural cauſes. When the contractions 


are ſucceeded by a relaxation, but at the ſame time, are 


repeated without the concurrence of the will, or the 
repetition of the natural cauſes, and are, at the ſame 
time, repeated more frequently, and commonly more 
violently, than in a healthy fate; this ſtate of morbid 
contraction hath been named conic ſpaſm, and is what 
Dr. Cullen, in his Nofology, names een, See 
| banda Firft Lines, viii. 


- SARDONIUS RiSUS., ena laughter A 
conyulſive involuntary lavzhter,, and is thus named 
from. the herba Sardonia, which is a Species of ra- 


nunculus, and i is ſaid! to Produce ſuch convulſive motions 
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citing powers 0 not tand to conſtitute 
Tm,” nor the remedies to remove it. | 


* 
2211 5 


How can ſtimulants, which, = en- 


creaſing the excitement, encreaſe firſt all 
the actions, afterwards diſturb ſome, leſ- 
ſen others, and continue to enereaſe the 


"reſt? Or huw can they deſert the whole 
body beſides, and turn all their fury on its 


ſurface ? How can veneſection, and evacu- 


ants of all kinds, and low diet, which by 


leſſening the diſtention, and conſequently 


the 


in the cheeks as reſembling thoſe motions which are 
obſerved in the face during a fit of laughter, This 
complaint is ſometimes ſpeedily fatal. If the ranunculus 
happens to be the cauſe, the cure muſt he attempted by 


means of a vomit, and n n of hydromel 
with milk. | B 


sbASMUs T ONICUS, Tonic ſpaſm. = a mor- 
bid ſtate, the contraction of the muſcles, or of the muſ- 
cular fibres, are involuntary, and ave excited by unuſual 


aud unnatural cauſes, When the contractions are to a 


violent degree, and are neither ſucceeded by a ſponta- 
neous relaxation, nor r readii'y * to an . 


» . * - 


; 6ther Median powers Ane this Rate of contra di- 
ons is what hath been called a zonic {1aſm, and what Dr, 
Cullen names ſtrictly and fimply, a ,. j 


the ſtimulus applied 30 all the yeſſels, leſ- 
En the excitement all over the body? How 
can reſt of the body, which retards the 
bload,? You, gan relt, ef the mental, fa- 


291 


culty, and e of mind, which de- 
notes, the, weak apflicatjon of a, power-, 
ful; ſtimulus, to the, brain? I ſay, how, 
can. they: heglect their, wellknown office 
of 3Qing.90:the h ten ig general, and as, 
if it was ſeized : with: a, ſugden diſtraction 
ot madneſs, each or all, direct their whole 
fury on, the extreme yellels ? Sew me one; 


exciting noxious power. that conſtitutes a 
ſpaſm ? Shew me even one remedy that 


will:remove-it, and then Iwill, allo you 
a ſimilar operation af the reſts) and; will; 
eafilyn go into your opinion, which attri- 
hutes the cauſe of — diatheſis to, 
ſbaſin. difligal gr, 6 ii ,d 216 Haider 


>, ur * 99 


f What the hen is  prediſpolition ? What be⸗ | 


co mes, of it? How is it to be explained, i 
if /þaſm is to be taken * as the cauſe of 
diſcaſe ? | 


1 7 N. 


* 8 1 in too much” "vituals No 
_ and want of exerciſe, : a perſon may be 
| | N brought, 
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bounce? Is there no encreaſe of ' ſtrength, 
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brought, from tlie br breadth of hog | 


| health, thto' all the different ſtages of 


prediſpoſition, into a violent petipneu- 


. mony ; and, as was ſaid before, when this 


is brought about, what difference is there 
in the | ſtate” of the ſyſtem, the day the 
diſorder made its attack, and the day 
before it? Are the veſſels, which are 


Full” this day, to be ſuppoſed empty the 


day before, or does the pulfe, frog being 
feeble, ſmäll, and foft, become ſtrong, 
full, and hard alt of a raed at — We 
Frozen of a diſeaſe? © 


* 9 Ld KY 4 de 1 
re. 


* N a the pblogiſtie Jiathefia rd 
inte the ſyſtem, as if it were, at one 


- 


vigout of mind, or power of affections, 
which are obſerved in a phlogiſtic diathe- 


ſis, neither the contrary in a contrary dia- 


theſis, nor even a deviation from ſound 
health to be ſeen, before the n of 


the diſcaſe ? 


Does a man that 1s prediſpoſed to a- 
ſy, or in the very diſeaſe, in an inſtant 


of time fall into a pleuriſy? Or does the 
indication 
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indication of the exciting powers act on 
the body in vain, duting all the reſt oſ the 
prediſpofition, and beginning of the di- 
ſeaſe? Will the various ſtimuli then of too 
intenſe thought, of anger, of plentiful 
victuals and well ſeaſoned, of ſtrong drink, 
of blood, abundant all over the body, be- 
fides put in motion by exerciſe? I ſay, do 
not thoſe various ſtimuli, operating very 


long in high degree, conſtantly prevail by _ 
degrees.“ 4 


— 


On the other hand, is it. to be ſuppo- 


ſed that they excite the diſcaſe, by a ſudden 


aſſault, and conſtitute it, by bringing on 


a ſpaſm, on the extreme veſſels, and not. 


diſtending the reſt of the body? Will pre- 
diſpoſition, which always, it moſt diſcaſes, 
{altho' not ſufficiently underſtood, has been 


admitted) be heceſſary to conſtitute ſpaſm 2 - 


It muſt be ſo (that is, it cant be denied) 
a prediſpoſition to this and other general 
diſeaſes will be admitted; and if it be ad- 
mitted, it cannot be denied but it is con- 


nected with the ſtate of the diſeaſe, and 
that prediſpoſition, differs little from it, 
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the one. bordering. immediately on the 
other. | 


Every other ſymptom; which characte- 
rizes the commencement of a diſeaſe, (if 
you except a flight confuſion. of ſome of 
the ackions,) depending alſo on the ſame 
powers, on which the ſtate of the other 
depend, and which.are to be re- 
he ſame means. And, there- 
fore, if ſpaſm}. be peculiar to the former, 
it mult be to the latter; but ſpaſm is 


by no means, afferted to take place in 
prediſpoſition ;. nay it is even admitted 


to be abſent ;' therefore, we are not to ad- 
mit 1ts exiſtence in diſeaſe.) 


Therefore, inaſmuch as the ſame excit- 
ing powers, which conſtitute diſeaſe, con- 
ſtitute alſo prediſpoſition, and are found to 
conſtitute both, by the fame mode of ope- 
ration, the ſame effects muſt be judged to 
flow from their common operation, and 


not one effect in one caſe, and à different 


effect in another. 


| Whence 
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Whence it is clear, that ſpaſm, which 
4s wanting in prediſpoſition, cannot exiſt 
an diſeaſe.“ 


In fine, as ſpzſm is ſaid to ariſe from de- 
bility, ſee-Dr. Cullen's Firſt Lines of the 
Practice of Phyſic, even on this very. ac- 
count, it mult neceflarily be different from 
phlogiſtic diſezſes; for debility cannot 
take place in diſeaſes which depend on too 
much vigour as a cauſe, which thing is 
powerfully confirmed by ſtimulants cauſ- 
ang theſe diſeaſes, and debilitants removing 
them effectually; whereas, there are ſome 
ſymptoms, ſuch as horror, languor, and 
laſſitude, which indicate a diminution of 
the actions, and therefore may be ſaid to 
prove debiiity alſo as a cauſe; nevertheleſs, 
no debility takes place, which as a cauſe, 
might produce theſe ſymptoms; ſo that 
order 1s evidenced from this circumſtance 
alone, becauſe the ſame noxious pow- 
ers, Which ſtimulate too much, create 
thoſe too, and the ſame remedies remove 


them which remqye all the other ſymp- 
zoms. 


*% 
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If veneſection allays the great action of 


the veſſels, and removes the other ſymp- 


toms of the diſcaſe, will not the horror, 


languor, and laſſitude be removed alſo at 


the ſame time? Which, if they can be 
removed by a debilitating power, can they 


be ſuppoſed to proceed from the fame pow- 
er? Who is it could ſay fo? 


Spaſm cannot be ſaid to be the cauſe of | 


phlogiſtic diſeaſes, | becauſe, befides that 


in them no debility exiſts, -a diſtention, or 
any thing repreſenting it, is intirely want- 
ing to the fibres of the extreme veſſels 


Which diſtention, will be afterwards prov- 


ed, to be neceſſary, in order to conſtitute 
ſpaſm with an atony and laxity of fibres, 
how much does this diſtention differ from 


that, which induces a ſpaſm on the ſto- 


mach, inteſtines, bladder, renal veſſels, ur 
biliary ducts. 3 


Beſides, if it was ſufficient to cauſe a 
ſpaſm, the ſpaſm ſhould not attack the ex- 
treme veſſels, but all the reſt of the veſſels, 
which are filled more than thoſe ! but nei- 
ther the one nor the other is true, nor 
| can 
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can any thing which repreſents diſtention 
in effect, ſuch as whatever cauſes a tetanic 
ſpaſm, diſcharge the office of diſtention in 
this place, for whatever that be it belongs 
to the muſcles, and is connected with the 


effect of the will, to which the veſſels, and 


organs of involuntary motion cannot be 
ſubjeRted. | 


Laſtly. Phlogiſtic diſeaſes moſt be frop 
from ſpaſm, becauſe, ſpaſm is peculiar tq 
thoſe diſeaſes, whoſe cauſe is debility; 
whereas, all the ſymptoms of phlogiſtic 
diſeaſes are proved to ariſe from too much 
vigour as a cauſe. 1 


There is no proof more certain of a di- 
ſeaſe being aſthenic, and of the abſence of 
a phlogiſtic diſeaſe, than the preſence of 
ſpaſm, or gonvulſion. 


This obſervation cannot but be of the 
| greateſt ſervice, both in the diagnoſis. and 
cure, and from the ſame you may learn 
how great this error muſt be, which not 
only connects ſpaſm with a phlogiſtie dia- 
(Hef buteyep ſuppoſes it the cauſe of that 
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diatheſis; and does not attribute it to its 


proper cauſe, but a new and unſuitable 
One. 


There is nothing more conſiſtent with 
itſelf than nature, nothing more obſervant 
of order'and form, wherever ſhe ſhews 
any part of herſelf, you may be aſſured 
that the other parts are arranged in their 
proper order. Some nearer, ſome more 
remote, ſome contiguous and others re- 
moved at a diſtance, all arranged like the 
limbs in a man's body, and diſpoſed in 
their proper places, ſo as that to be ſure 
that any one limb is not connected with 
any other in diſorder. 


As ſpaſm then in phlogiſtic diſcaſes, 
but eſpecially when ſuppoſed to attack the 
extreme veſſels, is the ſame thing, as if 
you ſuppoſed one of the fect to grow out 
of the forehead, LACS | 


But, on the other hand, by ſuppoſing 
a ſpaſm to attack ſome of the interior ca- 
vities in aſthenic diſeaſes, which are cha- 
racterized by general ſymptoms of debili- 

| >, 
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ty, and a diſtention of the part affected, 
you will ſet the foot in its own place back 
again, correſponding to the other foot and 


lying under the thighs and relative parts of 


the body. 


Over and above to the arguments al- 
ready mentioned the following may be ad- 
ded, that ſpaſm in conſideration of the 
cauſę of phlogiſtic diſeaſes is intirely nu- 
gatory, as J have at full length proved, 
that a phlogiſtic diatheſis alone, is ſuffici- 
ent for conſtituting phlogiſtic diſeaſes. Be- 
ſides, what is conſidered as ſpaſm in thoſe 
diſeaſes, is nothing elſe than the phlogiſ- 
tic diatheſis being more abundant on the 
ſurface than interior parts of the body, 
which ſhall be hereafter proved at full 
length. . 


The real ſtate is an encreaſed denſity of 
the muſcular fibres from an encreaſed ex- 
citement, diminiſhing the diameters of all 
the veſſels, and cloſing up ſome of them; 
which ſtate, is brought about by nothing 
elſe but the noxious ſlimulating powers, 
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which conſtitute all the other ſymptome. 
and which ace removed by debilitants alone, 
which alſo remove all the diſeaſe from all 
parts of the ſyſtem, to the fame thing be- 
longs alſo this truth, that the former 
alone create a prediſpoſition to diſeaſe, and 
the latter remove and prevent it. What 
can the ſimplicity of nature require more 
fimple than this explanation? Or what 
can be more repugnant to the doctrine of 
fpaſm ? : 


As ſpaſm is intirely excluded from the 
cauſe of phlogiſtic diſcaſes, ſo it has no 
more todo with the extreme veſſels in fe- 
vers, which you are to conſider as aſthenic 
diſeaſes; in which fevers altho' debility, 
which is required for conſtituting ſpaſm, 
znd indeed is neceſſary to conſtitute it, 
when it attacks the interior parts of the 
body, is not wanting, nevertheleſs diſtention 
which is as neceſſary is abſent, but if thoſe 
veſſels being ſo much filled and diſtended as 


they are accuſtomed to be in a phlogiſtic 


diatheſis, nevertheleſs do not arrive at a diſ- 
tention ſufficient for creating ſpaſm ; theſe 


ſame 
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ſame veſſels now when empty, as in the 


caſe of debility,. are much leſs to be ſup- 
poſed to arrive at the ſame degree of diſ- 
tention. Diſtention is neceſſary for every 
kind of ſpaſm (if you except one kind of 
it;) which exception does not invali- 
date my argument. In dyſpepfia, a ſordes or 
air let looſe, and in like manner in the 
gout, which is a peculiar diſpepſia, in the 
cholic ; air alſo and imparted feces, in the 
renal and biliferous ducts, concretions 
conſtitute the diſtending cauſe. What is 
there in the extreme veſſels of a perſon in 


a fever like, or analogous to theſe diſtending 
cauſe ? 


Tetanic ſpaſm is that which does not 
require a diſtending cauſe, but that there 
is ſomething like diſtention in this too, is 
proved by a fimilarity of effects, the con- 
ſideration of which does not make any 
thing for proving this ſpaſm on the ſur- 
face, as it is called by a certain Gentle- 
man; its place being in the muſcles, and 
conſequently connected with the will, 
does not admit us to attribute it to the 
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ſame caufe. As this is the caſe, hear the 
arguments in defence of ſpaſm on the ſur- - 
face; in it the ſkin grows pale, the body 

is leſſened, ſwellings, &c. decreaſe, ulcers 
are dried up, rings fall off, &c. but the 
cauſe of paleneſs and diminution of fize 
is eaſy to be underſtood, viz. they take 
place in conſequence of the general debi- 
lity/ in which the heart participating of 
this debility which is general, cannot pro- 
pel the blood to the extreme veſſels, the 
fame is the cauſe, of the diminution of 
tumors and drying of ulcers. 


If ſpaſm was the cauſe of theſe affecti- 
ons, ſee what would follow. However 
ſlowly the blood may move, it would not 
ſtop before it reached the extreme veſſels, 
and would be collected and accumulated 
there, and being thus accumulated, would 
diſtend ſuch parts of the veſſels as are open, 
would preſs on the contiguous parts of the 
veſſels, and fill the adjacent parts all around, 
and being thus abundant, in a little time 
would reſtore the colour, and in fine would 
encreaſe the diſcharge of ulcers, altho' be- 


ing 


\ 
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ing checked in the beginning by the ſpaſm, 
in conſequence of their being ſoon inlarg- 
ed, and in conſequence of ſome of the 
veſſels, being cloſed and eroded * the 


enereaſing wericneag &c. 


The only arguments which have been 
advanced to ſupport the opinion of ſpaſm, 
refute it, and prove debility as the cauſe, 


I know very well you will ſay that the 
extreme veſſels alone, are not affected, but 
alſo a contiguous portion of the ſame veſ- 
ſels are equally affected, but from what 
indication will you fay ſo? Will the pale- 
neſs, diminution of fize, decreafe of tu- 


'mors, and drying of ulcers in the parts 


which are viſible, illuſtrate the ſtate of the 
parts which are not viſible? but you, as 
an author, will ſay what js neceſſary for 


your own purpoſe to take place, but what 


is not eaſy for others to prove; but let me 
grant you your ſpaſm for a time, provided 
you promiſe that you will hold it faſt, and 
not let it fly out of your hand. In the be- 


ginning of a typhus fever, that the ſkin 
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is dry, andat the end of it, the ſweat is 
clammy and thick, is true; it happens 
too in ſome caſes that intire blood, with 
all its parts, paſſes thro' all the pores; 
What is your ſpaſm doing now? What is 
become of it? How comes it that this 
ſpaſm, which proves an obſtacle to the 
inſenſible perſpiration, can now tranſmit, 
even the thickeſt fluid in the body, (as in 
peteche Sc. What kind of a ſpaſm is this, 
which opens a diameter three times greater 
than that which takes place, when there 
is no ſpaſm at all, as in ſound and natura! 
health? Even now, you will not admit 
that ſpaſm is taken off, becauſe you muſt 
forſooth know, that while this fever, which 
is the effect of ſpaſm, remains, nay en- 
creaſes, the ſpaſm, as the cauſe, muſt re- 
main and encreaſe, A conſideration of 
the operation of the common powers, to 
create prediſpoſition to fever, and fever 
itſelf, overturns the idea of ſpaſm ; for 
how can cold following the nature of its 
operation, which is always to corrupt or 
debilitate ? Or how can heat, the former 
directly, and the latter indirectly, debi- 

litating 
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litating? How can hunger? How can 
fear, grief, immoderate venery, the loſs 
of blood, and the other fluids of the bo- 
dy, and weakneſs left as an effe of former 
diſeaſes, which both in prediſpoſition and 
in diſeaſe operate on the whole body, and 
excitability by debilitating them? I ſay, 
how can all theſe powers be ſuppoſed to 
deſert their uſual operations, in the be- 
ginning of the diſeaſe, and transfer their 
whole power on the extreme veſſels of the 
ſurface of the body? If you ſhould ſay 
that morbific matter, generally contagi- 
ous, docs it, how can you prove it ? 


If tonics and Rtimulants; which relieve 
and remove all diſeaſes of debility, and 
the whole aſthenic ſpecies, remove the 
effect of this matter too, of whatever 
kind it may be, and if all debilitants are 
certainly injurious, which is proved by 
reaſon, and confirmed by experience, and 

- if, without the common noxious powers 
preceding, fevers never attack the ſyſtem, 
nor conſiſt in any other ſtate of the body 
than ſuch as is cauſed by the noxious 
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powers, is the effect of this morbid mat- 
ter, in conſtituting a diſeaſe, or its ope- - 
ration to be ſuppoſed different, and not 
the ſame with the common noxious pow- 
ers; So bo, friend, look cloſe to the mat- 
ter, conſider for a moment the notion of 
ſpaſm, not as yet diſcovered, diveſt your- 
lelf of all prejudice for a ſhort time, make 
uſe for once of the reaſon which God 
gave you, which if you do, and make uſe 
of your own judgment, you never wifl be 
perſuaded, that, that effect, which is the 
ſame, and one perfectly contrary to it can 
be the ſame, 


There is nothing in nature, nothing in 
truth plainer, more certain or ſimple, 
than that all the ſymptoms of fevers pro- 
perly ſo called, ariſe from noxious debili- 
tating powers, whether they are general 
ones, Viz. common to all fevers, or whe- 
ther they be ſymptoms peculiar to cach, 
conſiſt in debility, and. yeild to remedies that 
act by their ſtimulating. The matter cauſ- 
ing ſevers, if ſuch there be, either gives 

the 
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the peculiar form of the diſeaſe alone, or 
acts altogether inthe ſame mannerin which 
the common noxious powers act; and to 
the effect of both, proper relief is admi- 
niftered by the ſame kind of action, and 
by the ſame powers, both before the di- 
8 ſeaſe and after, which is to be removed by 
remedies, which act equally extenſive, by 
ſtimulating the whole ſyſtem, as the noxi- 
ous debilitating powers have done, having 
acted on the whole ſyſtem, and having 
left debility as an effect, which effect is 
the conſequence often of the operation of 
debilitating powers often applied, as T. E. 
to remove fevers, which is diametrically 
| oppoſite, and claſhes with the opinion of 
ſpaſm. Therefore, if in this, as well as 
in the other claſs of diſeaſes, no ſpaſm ex- 
iſted before the diſeaſe, it cannot exiſt af-- 
ter it is conſtituted, - * 
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This opinion of ſpaſm is further refuted 
by this, that the remedies are not ſuppoſed 
to act on the general ſyſtem, in the inten- 
tion of cure, and that theſe remedies have 


On 
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no general operation at all, nordoes the in- 
tention of cure correſpond with the cauſe 
of the diſeaſe; on the contrary, all jar with 
all, each with each, and one with another. 
Of the noxious exciting powers, ſome are 
ſaid to be ſedatives, from the very begin- 
ning; the effects of which are ſaid to be 


both debility, ſpaſm, and encreaſed action; 


and in theſe they ſuppoſed the cauſe to 
conſiſt. 


In the method of cure, trifling attempts 
are made, firſt to remove the languor, af- 
terwards by veneſection in ſmall quantity 
at a time, but long continued, and con- 
ſequently very great in the whole ; and by 
purging or evacuants, ſpaſm, forſooth, is 
ſaid to be worn off at laſt, when the ſtrength 
of life is entirely broke, and life tottering- 


At laſt, a very ſmall quantity of wine 
is ordered, and lately, phyſicians have 
2d miniſtered opium at that period. 


Where is the common connexion be— 
tween all of theſe, or of each among them- 
| ſelves, 
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ſelves, or of one with another? Ti-w do 
they chime together, if we are (© copend 
upon theſe, what agreement is there He- 
tween them, as one derogates from our 
dependence on the other? if rez(on is to 
be looked to, what uniformity or method 
is there here, where things the moſt con- 
trary to one another, are combined toge- 
ther, and the moſt diſcordant things adopt- 
ed to the ſame principle? 


Therefore, the opinion of ſpaſm diſa- 
greeing with fact, and with reaſon, and 
with itſelf, is betrayed by the diſcordance 
of its parts, and is proved to be falſe, by 
the very arguments which are brought to 


defend it; one refuting, and, as if it 
were, cutting to pieces, with mutual an- 


tipathy and hatred the other. 


But, over and above that, it diſagrees 
with itſelf, with all fact and reaſon; it is 
repugnant to the ſtate of prediſpoſition, 
and falſe in every reſpect. 


U. The 
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The ſpaſmodic doctrine made no altera- 
tion at all on pathology, none in the me- 
thod of cure, much leſs making every al- 
teration in both. 


The whole of this doctrine is the re- 
mains of other antiquated theories. Firſt 
ſpaſm, without any preceding condition, 
is taken up as a cauſe, which but very late- 
ly has been ſaid to proceed from a ſtate of 
debility, both in phlogiſtic diſeaſes, and 
in fevers; which ſtate of debility has 
been but obſcurely proved af laſt, and 
as lately ill applied to phlogiſtic diſeaſes, 
as well as to the doctrine of fevers. 


This conſtituted ſpaſm is ſuppoſed to 
encreaſe the action of the nervous power, 
&c. Here we have a three-fold cauſe, con- 
ſiſting of debility, ſpaſm, and increaſed 
action, which is abſurdly called re- action, 
(See Dr. Cullen's Firſt Lines) various in 
effect, as inducing the proper ſymptoms 
of each of theſe parts; accuſtomed alſo to 
be removed by various remedies, not in 


the 
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the ſame order in which the cauſe advanc- 
ed, debility obſcurely, confuſedly, and to 
no good uſe or purqole, altho*' manifeſt by 
the cleareſt ſymptoms, is ſeen like the 
moon thro' the clouds, or is ſuppoſed to 
be ſeen, and only made mention of here, 
is introduced on the ſtage like a dumb 
character; Here, where you expect a great 
deal new, contrary to your expectation, no 
ſuch things is brought into practice. 


The only ſtate which is conſidered as 
the cauſe of the diſeaſe is ſpaſm, and from 
thence encreaſed action. 


The exciting powers, which both be- 
fore the diſeaſe and after it, any man, not 
blinded by prejudice would ſee and admit 
to act on the whole body, and difuſe the 
debility throughout the ſyſtem. 


I ſay, thoſe noxious exciting powers are 
ſuppoſed to turn all their fury on the ex- 
treme veſſels of the ſkin, and there, after 

- conſtituting a ſpaſm, to excite the nervous 


9 2 power, 
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power, much greater and much higher 
than what takes place in health, 


That you may with more certainty un- 
derſtand, that tho' an evident debility, 
which has been proved, cannot be con- 
ceived from the ſpaſmodic doctrine, there 
is no proviſion at all made for it, neither 
in your indications of cure, for they are 
many, nor in the remedies preſcribed : cer- 
tainly blood drawn in the beginning, then 
purging uſed in the courſe of the diſeaſe, 
and laſtly as many glaſſes of wine and 
water, as bumpers of pure wine, which a 
man in health may take, is ordered in ex- 
treme debility, and given by degrees, and 
drop by drop, on the very verge of death, 
which tend not much to give vigour and 
remove debility. 


Conſequently the preſent opinion of 
ſpaſm does not differ at all from the form- 
er, neither the one or the other differs 
from either; and in fact, the real difference 
betwen the one and the other, is only in 

this, 
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this, that in the one debility is mentioned, 
but not in the other. 


Why do you, who defend ſpaſm, who- 


ever you be, as placed in debility only in 
words; I ſay, whoever you are, why do you 
draw blood in the beginning of a fever ? 
Is not it becauſe you ſuppoſed an encreaſ- 
ed irritation, or a greater action of the 
nervous power than in health? How do 
you know that ſo great an action takes 
place, or ſo great vigour ? And that, that 
is diminiſhed by veneſection; whereas all 
the ſymptoms ſhew that the patients 
ſtrength is broke and reduced. Is it be- 


cauſe Syden bam applied no other pathology, 


no other method of cure, and that only in 
all diſcaſes. 


But if he, (who by diſcovering the 


nature and cure of phlogiſtic diſeaſes, de- 
ſerved well of medicine,) did not ſee other 
diſcaſes proceeding from debility as a 
cauſe, and. conſequently applied no patho- 
logy or method of cure to them, was -it 


not 
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not your buſineſs, as well as his to make 
uſe of your reaſon, and ſupply the defects 
of that great man. If you read the doc- 
trine I have already delivered, and conſi- 
der from that, or any other ſource, that 
the powers, on which all the functions of 
life depend, deviating from that ſtandard, 
which is neceſſary for ſound health, ſooner 
or later cauſe a prediſpoſition to diſeaſe, 
and diſeaſes, themſelves ; and according as 

theſe powers encreaſe more or lets, you 
would conſequently grant, that prediſpo- 
ſition to theſe diſeaſes, the phlogiſtic con- 
fiſts in a degree of excels, in the power of 
life, and, that the diſeaſes themſelves con- 
fiſt in a ſtill greater degree of the ſame 
powers. 


Becauſe by the inſtructions of Sydenham, 
you apply powers that ſhorten life, in 
order to re-eſtabliſh health. Could not you 
conceive that the ſame powers may poſ- 
fibly be deficient, and fink below that 
ſame ſtandard, which is neceſſary for 
health, and thus, conſtitute a prediſpoſiti- 
on to diſeaſes of a quite contr rary nature, 

and 
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and even theſe diſcaſes themſelves ; and 
could not you perceive that this prediſpo- 
ſition conſiſts in a certain degree of defici- 
ency of the power of life, and that theſe 
diſeaſes themſelves conſiſt in a higher de- 
gree of that deficiency *? 


If life is injured by a too great quantity 
of the exciting powers, ſhould not we 
reaſonably ſuſpect, that it may poſſibly be 
affected alſo by an oppoſite cauſe, This 
is evident indeed to common ſenſe, but 
not to you. 


Becauſe Sydenham, in the peripneumo- 
ny, with great propriety drew blood, but 
very improperly in a few other caſes, and 
purged, you do the fame in a typhus fever, 
and the ſame in a plague ; but you ſay, you 
very ſparingly apply the former of the 
two remedies ; a very great deal of thanks 
is due to you for this; you eſtabliſh no 
difference in the thing itſelf, but ſome in 
the magnitude; you obſerve, in the form- 
er diſeaſes a phlogiſtic diatheſis, and a 
great force of ſtimulating noxious powers; 
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in the latter diſeaſes you obſerve the ſame 
irritation, and the ſame affections in kind, 
in the body. Vou draw your lancet a- 
gainſt both. You equal the giant and 


the pygmy, by cutting off ſomething 


from both, but ſomewhat leſs from the 
latter: with the ſame hook you cut down 
the luxuriant and pining crop of corn. If 
reaſon, however, well grounded, cannot 
prevail with you, will not certain and 
manifeſt facts, ſound in your ears the voice 
of reaſon? do not languor of body and 
mind, weakneſs of intellects. loathing of 
victuals, nauſea, and vomiting, a feeble, 
{mall, irregular pyglſe, paleneſs, inability 
to perform voluntary motions, characterize 


fevers, and clearly diſtinguiſh them from 
phlogiſtic diſeaſes ? 


In theſe ſpecies of diſeaſes, are not all 
ſymptoms contrary to thoſe of the other 
claſs? do theſe ſymptoms ſhow no dif- 
ference but that of magnitude ? where are 
theſe indications of your boaſted irritati- 
on; yes, you ſay quicknets of pulſe, dry- 

| $757 ne ſs 
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neſs of ſkin, and encreaſed heat in the 
ſame. | 


Fo ſuppoſe dryneſs of ſkin to proceed 
from ſpaſm, is begging the queſtion, for 
IT have proved, page 147, &c. that it de- 
pends on debility. 


The heat in aſthenic, is much leſs than 
in phlogiſtic diſeaſes; very often it does 
not exceed the heat of a perſon in health, 
in the former, ſometimes it is below it. 
This heat is unequal, in the beginning, it 
is encreaſed in its courſe, in the extremi- 
ties afterwards diminiſhed, and at laſt in- 
tirely extinguiſhed ; which marks are ſuf- 
ficient to diſtinguiſh it from phlogiſtic 
heat, which is always great, altho' the 
patient may ſeem to feel cold, and which 
is univerſal all over the body, and never 


morbidly diminiſhed, while the type of the 


_ diſeaſe remains, much leſs every where 
extinguiſhed. | 


Both depend on ſuppreſſed perſpiration, 
but each from different cauſes, The phlo- 
| X giſtic 
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giſtie heat is conſtituted by a phlogiſtic dia- 
theſis, being greater on the {kin,than on any 
other part of the body, but the heat that 
n is called aſthenic heat, ariſes from the blood 
not being propelled to the extreme veſſels 
| from debility. How that takes place I 
have partly ſaid, and ſhall more at length 
hereafter. It is enough for me to mention, 
that this is the caſe at preſent. 


1 r 


2 
* «4 „1 


| Heat in both theſe ſpecies of diſeaſes, is 

| altogether a different affection, proceeding 
from a different origin, attended with dif- 
ferent effects, and pointing out different 
indications, which is evident further from 
the other effects which attend both ſpecies 
of diſeaſes. | 


* 


All ſymptoms of abounding vigour at- 
tend a phlogiſtic heat, and all ſymptoms 
of deficient vigour attend an aſthenic heat; 
for even the velozity of the pulſe is not to 

be excepted. Which thing gives us the 
cleareſt aſſurance, that both heats depend 
on the general cauſe of the whole concourſe 


| of ſymptoms, and each of its own. For, 
[ . if 
| 2 | 

. 


if any- Idiopatbic diſeaſe be an affection of 
the intire excitability, which is the ſame 
and indiviſible all over the body, and is 
produced by either cauſe, to wit too much 
or deficient excitement, this truth muſt 
follow of | courſe. 


Therefore, whenever any, or either af 
ſection can be clearly ſeen, it is manifeſt 
that the affection alone, and no part of 
another affection, pervades the whole body. 
If that was not the caſe, excitability would 
conſiſt of parts, one part admitting of 
too much, and another too deficient ex- 
citement, But the whole doctrine delivered 
in, is repugnant to this, by which it has 
been demonſtrated, that whereloever any 
one or more powers, whether noxious or 
ſalutary, and exciting too much or too 
little, acted on in any one part, that thoſe 
powers, acted upon the whole ſyſtem, with 
the inequality already mentioned, and en- 


creaſed or diminiſhed the excitability all 


over the body, in proportion as they were 
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In order that your aſſurance of this opi- 
nion may be the better grounded, I chal- 
lenge you to ſhew me any one of all the 
general diſeaſes, wherein it appears, that 
ſome ſymptoms of a contrary indication 


are connected together, while moſt of the 


ſymptoms are cither phlogiſtic or aſthenic. 
If you can, I ſhall go over into your opi- 
nion, and forſake my own, but if you can- 
not, what ſufficient reaſon can you affign 
for not coming into mine, and taking up 


this doctrine. 


It muſt be granted, that that heat, which 
occurs in fevers, properly ſo called, does 
not proceed from irritation, but depends 


on aſymptom of the general diſeaſe, viz, 
| ſuppreſſed perſpiration. 


Which origin of heat is alſo repugnant 
to the celerity of the pulſe, as will appear 
from the following very plain ſimilitude. 


Suppoſe a part of a very ſmall veſſel, to 
be capable to contain three globules of 
blood, and ſuppoſe two globules to fill it, 


when 
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when in a ſtate of health; ſuppoſe three 
globules diſtending it, to conſtitute the 
phlogiſtie ſtate, and one eule, to con- 
ſtitute the aſthenic. 


ee as the magnitude of con- 
traction in the veſſels, is correſpondant to 
the quantity of blood, that diſtends and 


ſtimulates them, conſequently the greateſt 


force of contraction will be in the firſt 
caſe, leſs in the ſecond, and leaſt of all in 
the laſt. 


The excitement correſponding to theſe, 
muſt obſerve the ſame proportion. Again, 
inaſmuch as firſt the diſtention, and then 
the contraction, require ſometime to per- 
form both motions, therefore, the more 
blood that is taken in, firſt cauſing a diſ- 
tention and then a contraction of the veſ- 
ſels, which is to tranſmit it, will be longer 
in action; therefore it is evident that the 
flower the diſtention and the flower muſt 
contraction be; that is, it is manifeſt that 
the ſlowneſs of contraction will correſpond 
to the quantity of blood. 


This 
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This example being admitted, let the 
time of contraction in the caſe of three pat- 
ticles be as three, the contraction from two 
particles being as two; that from one will 
be as one, which is very manifeſt, 


If this be the caſe it is evident that the 
celerity of the pulſe will be'in proportion 
to the quickneſs of contraction, &c. 


Hence the cauſe of the velocity of pul/os 
in fevers is evident, for the leſs the quan- 
tity of blood in the ſyſtem, the quicker 
will the arteries contract, and thus the 
pulſe will be the quicker) and if we are to 
form a judgment of. the magnitude of ex- 
citement from the celerity of the pulſe, 
we will conclude that the quicker they are 
the Jeſs excitement there is in the ſyitem, 
and, the leſs ſtimulus cauſing excitement, 
Conſequently, the celerity of the pulſe in 
in fevers is a proof of pure debility, and 
not of irritation or encreaſed excitement, 
which, requires debilitating remedies, _. 
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* 


This thing is confirmed by every conſi- 
deration and obſer vation of perfect health, 


and of diſeaſe of either ſpecies, and by good 
and bad health. 


Thus in boys and women, in like manner 
in feeble perſons of both /e, of every age, 
the pulſe is quicker than in adults, and in 
ſtrong men, in prediſpoſition to aſthenic 


diſeaſes more than in phlegiſtic prediſpoſi- 


tion, or ſound health, in aſthenic diſeaſes 
themſelves, than in phlogiſtic diſeaſes, in 
fine, in theſe too, when far advanced or 


near their termination, than in the com- 


mencement; I ſay in all theſe the pulſe 


is quicker than in aſthenic diſeaſes, and that 
in proportion to the magnitude of debi- 


lity. 


Beſides old people themſelves, whoſe: 


pulſes are often flower than to ſeem to 


agree with this ſeries of velocity of pulſe, 
in proportion to their debility, the cauſe 


of which is not to be adverted to here; 
nevertheleſs, have a celerity of pulſe en- 
creaſed in proportion to their increaſe of 


debility 
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debility, conſequently in fevers as well as 
in all other diſeaſes, and weak habits; 
debility, and not irritation, is the cauſe of 
the celerity of pulſe. 


If any one may aſk me, as no irritation 
takes place in fevers, how comes it to paſs 
that the common method of cure always 


has in view irritation alone, and not at all 
debility ? 


The reaſon is evident, the antiphlogiſtic 
method of cure was not diſcovered after 
obſerving ſuppoſed irritation in fevers, but 
after diſcovering the antiphlogiſtic method 
of cure, and properly applying it in phlo- 
giſtic diſeaſes, this apparent irritation, was 
diſcovered in fevers, ſo as to afford a pro- 


bable cauſe why it ſhould be applied in 


theſe diſeaſes alſo; in a word the phlo- 
giſtic nature of diſeaſes alone, and the an- 


tiphlogiſtic method of cure being known, 
was applied to cure all diſeaſes. 0 


Thus blood is drawn, to draw off mor- 
bid matter, and to remove Spiſſitude, and 
thus 
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thus in the name of God, to empty the 

veſſels in fevers as well as in phlogiſtic di- 
ſeaſes, which promiſcuous method of 
cure, Sydenham, with no better treaſon 
than other phyficians, but generally with 
more ſucceſs, having avoided the other 
medical errours, but not underſtanding the 
nature of debility, practiſing with pro- 
priety in phlogiſtic, but very improperly 
in other affections, delivered it to thoſe 
that were to prove lentor, and e 
Wherein ſome, however, trifling reaſon, 
may be aſſigned for removing morbid 
matter or lentor, but no reaſon, nor the 
ſhadow of reaſon, nor the ſhadow of a 
ſhadow . is aſſigned, or can be conceived 
in the mind of any man, that once con- 
ſiders the matter for removing ſpaſm, or 


allaying irritation, which is ſuppoſed to 
be excited by ſpaſm. 


This pathology, and the 8 
adopted to it, are the remains of the groſ- 
{eſt dregs of dark errours. In the ſpaſmodic 
doctrine, vomits are adminiſtered, with 
this intention chiefly, for this is their 
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mode of talking, to cauſe a contional nau- 
ſea, in order to excite a Diapboręſis by this 
nauſea, and, to wit, that by it, ſpaſm ſhould 
be removed; theſe are their words. In 
fact, an ample method of evacuation 18 
applied, and the Alexipbarmic method 
for expelling morbid matter, as they ſup- 
poſed in thoſe days, is in fact brought 
back and enlarged. On the other hand, 
nothing follows that method of cure, 
whereby ſpaſm can be believed, or con- 
ecived to be any how removed. 


Shew me any one caſe which by ſo af- . 
fecting the ſkin, as to ſeem to remove 
ſpaſm, that it can be removed by a nauſea ; 
point ont one medicine or remedy, whoſe 
manifeſt operation is to remove it, will 
you ſay Emetic tartar? you cannot ; Nor 
would any one be hardy enough to do 
ſo. | 


Buy confeſſing that fevers muſt have a 
certain courſe, and a certain length of 
time, you admit that your remedy does 
nothing. What you confider as a ſpaſm, 


viz. 
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viz, dryneſs of ſkin, and paleneſs remains, 
until after the foree of the diforder is en- 
creaſed, until the patients ſtrength is al- 
together broken, and death in fine at hand. 
The relaxation of all the veſſels, which 45 
always in proportion to the magnitude of 
debility,* being encreaſed to the higheft 
degree, and the thinner part of the blood 
ſeparating from the thicker, I ſay, until 
viſcid ſweat, and the intire blood itfelf, 
conſiſting of all its parts, paſs out thro' 
every part of the body, which being the 


caſe as the fever continues, rages, and ar- 
rives at its extreme magnitude, you can- 


not but confeſs that the cauſe of the diſ- 
eaſe is not removed, but encreaſed in pro- 
portion. What an unhappy confeſſion is 
that, which allows that the only remedy, 
and which can ſcarcely be conceived, as 
uſeful againſt ſpaſm, does not touch it, 
which betrays the whole cauſe in one ſin- 
gle circumſtance. You deny, and juſtly 
deny, that febrile or morbific matter can 
be eliminated or corrected ; for over and 
above the argument before urged, as that 
juſt be diffuſed throughout all the body 
Y 4 | and 


A 
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and throughout all the veſſels, ſo all of it 
cannot by any means be ſuppoted to be 
taken away along with a little of the flu- 
ids, which any ſpecies, of purging would 
have affected, and it has been proved alſo 
that it cannot be changed, but then why 
do you make ule of that yery ſame remedy, 
which the former method of cure has 
pointed, if a flight ſweat or moiſture which 
you call Diaphorzfis is the effect of its ope- 
ration, which you muſt own yourſelf 
mult affect or not anſwer your intention? 
Is not this purging in every reſpect, and ſo 
much fo, as the intention of making uſe 
of it is confeſſed, and allowed to be, to 
remove morbid matter? but you ſay it is 
leſs, becauſe it does not ariſe to a proper 
ſweat, but you may compare the ſmall- 
| neſs of that moiſture with the length of 
time, and both, with the debility of the 
patient, and you will ſee it is large enough ; 
but you'll ſay, this is not ſimple purging, 
{but the medicine cannot be adminiſtered 
ſo as to ſtop ſhort of vomiting; conſe- 
quently a ſlight vomiting is now and 
then permitted, which continued for 
many 
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many days, becomes in the end very plen- 
tiful evacuation, - but the matter does 


not even reſt here, chete is ſomething 
more. 


The medicine is directed, in order to 
purge and deterge the primæ viæ, over 
and above that, a full vomiting is ordered 
once or twice in the beginning; the ſame 
remedy is ordered in quantity ſufficient to 
paſs the pylorus, and cauſe a ſtool, which 
however cautiouſly may be affected, when 
it continues for a length of time will be- 
come in the end a very conſiderable purg- 
ing. 


A threefold purging then being great, 
and in conſequence of its long application, 
being greater, and often being conſequent 
to a preceding veneſection, and the great 
debility induced by the di ſeaſes I ſay, it 
muſt be very great, in conſequence of all 
theſe circumſtances conjoined; ſtill by 
ſaying that this is very ſmall, you either 
deceive yourſelf or others. 
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If all the force of a phlogiſtic diſeaſe; 
ſuppoſe a rheumatiſm, is reduced often by | 
{weat in the ſpace of twenty-four hours, 
which ſweat may amount to four pounds, 


will not one third of that ſweat being 
| daily loſt, for many days, by a more gentle 
method of evacuation, become in the end 


a much larger fum ? and if all evacuation 
acts by debilitating, which is a fact con- 
firmed, and which you can't yourſelf deny, 
will not that debility which your remedy 
cauſes, threaten the moſt fatal conſe- 
quence to that patient, whom, the force of 
the diſeaſe has ſpontaneouſly brought to 
extreme debility ? that this is the cafe, 
who can be ignorant ? 


One courſe of purging downwards by 
a large doſe of Sal. Glaub. is often ſuffici- 
ent for removing a phlogiſtic diſeaſe, and 


frequently of inducing a fit of the gout, 
which hereafter will be proved to be a dif- 


caſe of indirect debility ; 3 which circum- 


| ſtance points out, by a very clear proof, how 


far this purging is effectual to diminiſh ex- 
gitement. How powerful is the ſame, as | 
292 | a a caule 
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a cauſe of debility, is in the moſt clear 
manner confirmed by its operation which 
is next to veneſection, as a remedy of a 
phlogiſtic diatheſis ; and to the ſame be- 
longs alſo that looſeneſs of the bowels 
which makes all mankind weak. 


The ſame things are to be ſaid of ſweat, 
which is a powerful remedy againſt phlo= | 
giſtic diſeaſes, whoſe uſe is only excepted 
in the commencement of them, when 
they are in their greateſt violence, where 
the magnitude of excitement 1s unable to 
bear the ſtimulus which attends ſuch 
babits, and is abſent from ſtrong ones. 


The operation of vomiting is not un- 
like this kind of purging; is more ſel- 
dom uſed in phlogiſtic diſeaſes, becauſe a 
ſufficient quantity of the fluids, whereby 
the quantity of blood may be diminiſhed 
is not eaſy taken away by this evacuation ; 
but in every other teſpect it would be 

--equally ſerviceable. N 
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A medicine ſtopping ſhort of vomiting; 
and only exciting a nauſea and cauſing 
moiſture and ſweat on the whole ſkin, 
proves its extenfive powers of debilitating 
the body, and relaxing all the veſ- 
ſels, eſpecially the extreme ones. Vomit- 
ing alfo attends feeble patients, with other 
diſcharges too; ſo that the chief and per- 
petual ſymptoms of diſeaſes of pure debi- 
tity, ſuch as the Gout, Dyſpepſia, Feuers, 
and the plague itſelf, are nauſea, vomiting, 
and loathing of victuals, which depend on 
the ſame ſtate, and differ only, as every 
one knows, in the magnitude of the af- 
fection. See what muſt happen to you in 
a nauſea, do not all the actions of the 
mind and body ſeem oppreſſed, ſenſation 
diminiſhed, and almoſt extinguiſhed, and 
you to be diſtant ſcarce a hairs breadth 
from non- exiſtence? Conſider what is life, 
is it not manifeſt that more of it exiſts 
in you when free from diſeaſes, and even 
in diſeaſes of a ſlight kind, than in the 
more powerful; as all your actions, and 
your quantity of life is in the fame propor- 
Aon and the leſs life you have, the more 

| languid 
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4anguid they are. Muſt not the above 


truths be evident? In perfect ſound health, 


and allo thro' all the different ſtages of 
prediſpoſition to phlogiſtic diſeaſes, until 
A proper diſeaſe comes on, altho' you ex- 
_ clude the ſtate of diſeaſe, which, when 


moderate, ſhould not be excluded; are all 


the other actions of the body as well as of 


the ſtomach in a ſound and perfect ſtate? 


When does a hungry ſtomach vomit, 
nauſeate, or lothe victuals? For a man in 


perfect health, who has a vigorous habit 
without diſeaſe, nay, does not it deſire 
victuals? 


Then are not all feeble people, ſuch as 
thoſe prediſpoſed to aſthenic diſeaſes liable 
to ſome of the foregoing affections, and 
when really attacked with thoſe diſeaſes, 


when are not they affected with all theſe 


ſymptoms ? 


, What is a pee ? What a gout? 
FN diſeaſes chiefly ariſing from theſe in- 


juries? Is the ſtomach ever well in fevers 
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or in any diſeaſe of debility ? as well as 1 
2 different ſtate of the body. 
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"What then is a perpetual ſymptom of 


debility? An imitation of it cannot con- 
tribute to ſtrength, which is our only in- 


tention here to reſtore weight with your- 


ſelf, that relaxation of all the excreting 
veſſels, which is the effects of all evacuati- 


on. What then is their ſtate in perfectly 
ſound health? Is not it intermediate be- 


©, tween a morbid denſity and morbid relax- 
ation ? What is the ſtate of the ſame 


veſſels in every phlogiſlic diatheſis, whether 


great. moderate, of ſmall, from the ſame 


narrow line of health to a ſtate of indirect 


.debility, proceeding from too great ex- 


citement? I fay what is their ſtate, ex- 
cept. greater excitement than in any other 


Kate, and a denſity correſponding thereto ? 


In a word a phlogiſtic diatheſis occupying 
the extreme veſſels. 


| On the other hand, what is ; the ſtate of 
theſe veſſels in an aſthenic diatheſis, from | 
the boundary of ſound health thro” all 


different degrees, reaching to diſorders of 
extreme 
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extreme debility, whether 'dire& or in- 


direct? Is it not a ſtate of too ſmall ex- 
citement, which, is commonly called, and 


of a relaxation correſponding thereto, in a 
word, is not it an aſthenic diatheſis oc- 
cupying every where the extreme veſlels ? 
Do not nauſea, and often recurring vomit- 
ing, a looſe belly, propenſity to ſweat, 
| cauſed eſpecially by the ſmalleſt effort of 
motion, or any moderate- ſtimulus prove 
their ſtate to be ſuch ? 


If, of all the ee veſſels, theſe 


alone that paſs to the ſkin, and not even 


theſe alone, are drv. Does not the weak- 
neſs of the heart eaſily explain that mat- 
ter? And altho' in conſequence of the 
debility not being diminiſhed, but en- 
creaſed, the ſweat afterwards paſſes out 
thro' all the pores of the ſkin, without 
any very ſenſible cauſe. 


Do not their diameters, encreafing in 
proportion to the debility, and their di- 
minution of action, further augmented, 
and the thinner part of the blood ſeparat- 
ing from the thicker, arifing from this 

Z 2. dimi- 
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diminiſhed action, and flowing out where 
a paſſage is afforded, explain this diffe- 
.rence, which may be apparent, but not 
_ real? Does not your imitation of this 
manifeſt debility, which according to your 
own confeſſion, eliminates no morbid 
matter; in like manner encreaſe the ma- 
nifeſt debility of the diſeaſe, and redouble 
its bad effects? You ſuppoſe that you 
keep the bowels eaſy, and prevent an 
irritation, ariſing from your conſtipation, 
and determine the antiſpaſmodic power of 
your medicine to the io, and all this by 
gentle ſweating. 


If you affect all this by evacuation, you 
exceed the purging of the Alexipbarmic 
Phyſicians, who are now exploded, and 
juſtly; you do more harm, you do not 
remove the ſpaſm, which I have demen- 
ſtrated. to be imaginary, and you encreaſe 
the amount of the debility in proportion 
to the quantity of purging you apply. 
On the other hand, if the effect of the 
purgative, in conſequence of debility, or 
defective ſtimuli, neceſſary to keep up its 

| operation, 
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operation, does not act with the full 


power of a purgative, and tho' the quan- 
tity of fluids loſt, de leſs debilitating on 
that account, while, nevertheleſs, it debili- 
tates in part this way, at the ſame time a 
perpetual nauſea, and a perpetual reſoluti- 


on of the extreme veſſels being long kept 


up, cannot but greatly een. and 


encreaſe the e reſulting from the 


diſeaſe. 


Of all purgative operations, and ſuch 
others as reduce the power of excitement; 
what plague ? What curſe of Heaven, can 


be more ſevere than you and your method 


of cure? To you and your purgative 
method of cure, are owing Calliguatiue 


Diarrheas, Collequative ſweats, hæmor- 


rhages from different parts of the body, 
extraordinary frequency of pulſe, which 
you impute to imaginary irritation, the 
ſtrength of the patient entirely broken, 
and inevitable death. 


N 


No vebement purging downwards, ſuch 
as you condemn, equal or adequate to the 
produc- 
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| production of deſtruction, equal to yours. 
As you have borrowed from the Alex- 


#pharmics, both whoſe pathology and me- 
thod of cure you pretend to explode, ſuch 
a method of cure, ſo you renew your 


purgative method, and add alſo a far 


worle one. 


You have taken from others the anti» 
phlogiſtic method of cure, which you ap- 


ply in the whole courſe of your Fevers, 


and have not derived it from your own 
theory whence nothing ſpontaneouſly no- 
thing conſiſtent flows. During the whole 


- courſe of Fevers you add abſtinence to the 


antiphlogiſtic regimen. As if it alone 
was not ſufficient to do harm, which was 


ordered with propriety in phlogiſtic diſ- 


caſes, as being moſt efficacious for dimi- 
niſhing the moſt powerful of the noxious 


powers, to wit, an abundance of blood in 
the veſlels ; fo, on that very account, it is 


moſt deſtructive in Fevers, in which 
treatment the unhappy phlogiſtic patho- 
logy being again added to the ſpaſmodic 
doctrine, like leven converts every thing 


into 
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into its own nature: I ſay the phlo- 
giſtic pathology bringing along with 
it the oppoſite method of cure, like fate, 
with its Iron nail, taking alſo along with 
it, as a companion, that provident and 
wiſe intelligence of the mind viz. the 
vis medicatrix has proved deſtructive in 
ſuch diſcaſes of debility. In which diſ- 
eaſe victuals, and ſome form of drink, 
ſtrong forms of which many are accuſtom- 
| ed to, are neceſſary for the ſupport of life. 
Abſtinence from food for a few days 
is ſufficient to kill any perſon. If ſuch 
abſtinence puts an end to the lives of the 
robuſt, how will. not it much more de- 
ſtroy the weak, labouring under extreme 
languor, approaching to death, and haften 
on their diflolution ? Common ſenſe tells 
' us ſo. Altho this provident intelligence 
prohibirs the adminiſtration of victuals, 
becauſe the patient does not defire it, at 
leaſt reaſon recommends the adminiſtrati- 
on of alible matter in a liquid form, and 
conſequently more eafy of concoction, and 
fitter for the ſupport of life; and ex- 
. proves the propriety of ſuch ad- 
miniſtration, 
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miniſtration, both which direct us to ad- 
miniſter ſtrong drink beſides, and in 
ſomewhat a larger quantity, in order to 
ſapply the deffe& of victuals, becauſe, 
theſe being taken in too ſmall quantity, 
are inſufficient for ſupporting the ſyſtem. 


I fay, then we ſhould follow reaſon and 
experience, which eſtabliſh this only rule, 
that as much of both may be given as the 
patient can take without inconvenience. 


If in fat, you ſhould reject, as you 
ſeem to do, the Ignorance of Stalb, By 
what reaſon, by what practice, will you 
defend yourſelf? you fear irritation too, 
and lurk behind the ſhield of Sydenham, 
fearing to advance openly, and defend 
yourſelf from death with your own, 
thro' cunning and conſciouſneſs of your 
own weakneſs. But your irritation has been 
refuted, and that great man has been 
proved to have been miſtaken in that part. 
Which author, in ſome other diſeaſes 
very improperly, as alſo in proper Fevers 
uſed your method of cure. Where- 

as 
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as irritation cannot be proved. You'll 
find no protection here, or if protected, 
you will not eſcape, as there is no neceſ- 


 fiaty of admitting the errour of any man 
as a truth for your ſake. | 


Now, being forſaken by Sydenham, and 


ſoon to be delivered up to his adverſfary*, 
. you will run away to the Camp of Stalh, 
and ſay, that it is better to give the 
patient what he does not chooſe, rather 


than what he chooſes to take; nor will 


even this be granted you, reduced to your 
laſt ſhifts, as being proved falſe both by 
reaſon and experience. 


— 


Nor ſhould that quantity of victuals and 


drink, during the whole courſe of the 
diſeaſe, to its termination, which can be 


taken in by the patient, and be of ſervice 


to him, be kept from him, becauſe he 
does not defire ſuch, and after its termi- 


nation be given him, be cauſe he deſires _ 
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In fine, why do you reaſon thus fo. in- 
x eoofifttmr with yourſelf, and one time 
confeſs that you are of this or that party; 
one time you. confidently deny it, anothet 
time endeavour to conceal your ſelf, ano- 

ther time, reluctantly and obliged, betray 
yourſelf always as far; for thus you. can 
prevail by your credit, claiming to your- 
felf the ſounding title of a diſcoverer, 
altho' you turn yourſelf into every ſhape, 

and in obſcure windings, and friged mazes 
of words, void of- ſubſtance, by chanting 
out like the prieſteſs. of Apollo, by putting 
off proofs, and by promiſing to prove 
things that you never will do; by relat- 
ing falſhoods, and the opinions of others, 
but not detected to be ſo, becauſe obſolete 
and out of memory, aſſuming as your 
own, the opinions of others, and by keep- 
ing filent, as it were, thro' modeſty, your 
pretty little contemplations of the fancy, 
to explain all the phenomena of nature, 
you milk the thoughtleſs and ignorant, you 
impoſe upon them, you deceive them, you 
ſimulate them, and fire them with a 
desire and admiration, which are inferior 
| | to 


to the endeavours you make-; nevertheleſs, 


you have proved nothing of your own in 


the doctrine, which is called ſpaſmodic 
by name, but nothing in fact. 


On the other hand, yon will ſee all 
your works, which are ſtolen from thoſe 


of others, different parts from different 


authors, and conſequently altogether in- 


conſiſtent, which you yourſelf cannot be 


a ſtranger to. I fay, you will fee others 
alſo diſcover your ſhift, with a pain of 
mind that (hall not be mentioned. 


As the defence of ſpaſm was only, and 
ſeebly made by a man, viz. Hoffman, 


who, as it were, forſaw its futility and at- 


1 tempted its defence but weakly, which is 

done away already by this doctrine which 
proyes diſtention, which is fo neceſſary to 
conftitute ſpaſm, to be wanting in it, and 
a contrary ſtate to exiſt ; and alſo as it ad- 
mits of no prediſpoſition, and as the me- 


thod of cyre differs intirely with the idea 


of the diſeaſe, which only is proceeded 


upon agreeable to former errours; and as 
a1 this 
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this doctrine, in its late ſuppoſed improv- 

ed ſtate, only reſts on the ipſe dixit of a 
certain teacher, is it not to be expunged 
from the ſcience of medicine? 


Spaſm is ſo far from being a real affec- 
tion, and the remedies applied to remove 
it, are ſo far from doing, or contribut- 
ing any- how to the reſtoration of health, 
that on the contrary each encreaſe the 
diſeaſe, and all certain deſtruction. - 


A perſon in a Fever, after firſt Iooſing 
blood, can with difficulty, be ſnatched 
from the Jaws of death; but with greater 
difficulty ſtill, when worn down by various 
purging, long continued ; but with greater 
ſtill, when impaired, during thę whole 
courſe of the diſeaſe, by famine; and 
when the ſtimulus of proper drink, or 
any other neceſſary ſtimulus is denied 
him. 


The experiment which you have fo 
often made on others, without knowing 
the event before hand, you ſhould make 
on yourſelf ; for you will confeſs at leaſt, 

7 from 
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from a regard to 40 wet the life of 
man is not a triffling affair. Be firſt ex- 
hauſted by every debilitating power, ſuch 
as anxiety of mind, hunger, a ſubduction 
of the uſual ſtimulus of wine, a loſs of 
blood, d other humours, immoderate 
venery, /+1guor, the reſult of a preceding 
diſeaſe, but ſtill be not affected with what 
may be called properly a diſeaſe; let con- 
tagion not be applied to you, ' leaſt your 
ſtate may appear not at all better than a 
febrile one; being in this ſituation, then 
| ſhut yourſelf up in your room, and con- 
fine yourſelf to your bed cloſely, prohibit 
yourſelf from all victuals and drink, ex- 
cept watery, for ten or twelve days or 
more, after taking away eight or ten 
ounces of blood from you in the begin- 
ning; during all this time, in conſequence 
of taking your medicine, be ſometimes 
nauſeated, be ſometimes vomited, ſome- 
times purged downwards, ſweat always, 
or at leaſt be moiſt all over your body, 
except when every ſtimulus, whereby the 
proſtrated power of life may be # little 

Excited . | 


In | 


| 
| 
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In fine, if it be the winter ſeaſon, ang 
the country very cold, take off the quilt 
and expoſe yourſelf conſtantly to cold, in 


5, fige, let ſomebody wet your lips, ac- 
cuſtomed to ſtrong wine, and ſtrong drink 
| daily. I lay, let ſomebody wet your lips, 


for then you will not be able to do it 
yourſelf; let o one or two ſenſible people, 


for the more ignorant they are of medi- 


eine, ſuch as you practice, they will be 


better jodges and witneſſes, I fay let them 


attend to this experiment, and ſuch 
perſons will witneſs that your funcral was 


_ the laſt of all the funerals cauſed by ſuch 


Fs of cure. tf 


As the gertain min produced by 
the ſpaſmodic doctrine is alone a ſufficient 
proof to overturn it; ſo, over and abovg 


the force of the arguments already men- 


tioned, each of which, and much more, 
all tend to the ſame purpoſe ; ; this added, 


confirms the fame opinion with the 
| greateſt weight; and while the fame 


method of cure, tho! none may he ſhown 


more efficacious among all the plagues con- 


Joined, 


Late that have aflicted the life of man, 
can it appear to deſerve.a preference be- 


| fore an efficacious method at length diſ- 


covered, and proved both by reafon and 
experience? compare it with the imagin- 
afy cauſe of Fevers, which ſpaſm, and its 
equally imaginary method of cure, the 
antiphlogiſtic to a fault; I fay, compare 
the febrile cauſe and cure of them with 
what this doctrine advances, and the ab- 
ſurdity, &c. will eafy appear. Febrile ſpaſm 
is nothing elſe than an aſthenic diatheſis, 
ſomewhat more vehement in the ſkin 
than internally; encreaſing it there, more 
by the power of heat, or the dire& 
debilitating operation of cold, leſſening 


the perſpiration, on account of the debi- 


lity of the heart and arteries, which is 


common to theſe with the reſt of the 


ſyſtem afterwards when this obſtructed 


perſpiration encreafing thro” all the veſſels, 
enlarging their diameters, and by means 


of their inertneſs, ſuffering the thinner 
part of the blood to ſeparate from the 


thicker, it encreaſes the excretion of the 
rin beyond meaſure. 


1 


F evers, | 
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Fevers, riedceefiig from this cauſe, are 


affections contained in no one part wider 


or narrower, internal or external, but 
diffuſed all over the ſyſtem, ſuch as you 
may ſuppoſe to atiſe from the noxious 
powers acting on the whole body. 


The intention of cure ſhould be equally 
general, and directed. to no one part, but 
extended to the whole body, in order 
that the excitement, diminiſhed every 
where, ſhould be encreaſed proportionally. 


The remedies affecting this intention, 
ate ſuch ſtimulants chiefly as do not 
load the feeble ſtomach, unable to bear 
groſs food, and equally to affect the ex- 
citability throughout; which doctrine 
agrees in every reſpect with every part of 
it: The noxious exciting powers, the 
cauſe and the remedies in all things, are 
the ſame here, as in other diſeaſes of de- 
bility, nor does the contagious matter 
certainly taken into the ſyſtem, and re- 
tained therein during the courſe of the 
diſeaſe, and afterwards eliminated thro” all 

the 
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the excreting veſſels afford any thing new, 
but that it may give the ſpecific form to the 
diſeaie and encreaſe the effect of the com- 
mon noxious powers, viz. debility; or in 
the intention of cure but that it muſt be 
ſuppoſed to require ſometitne to be climi- _ Þ} 
nated, and conſequently muſt need a free 
and open perſpiration which is effected [ 
by the common ſtimulating powers and. . | 
not by ay peculiar ſudorißes. NY 


How far this doctrine differs from 
other theories, and alſo from the ſpaſ- 
modic is eaſy to be ſeen. The ſpaſmodie 
is liable to all the objections ſtated, and , | 

alſo to this, that the ſpaſm, which is ſup- b 
poſed to be the proximate cauſe of Fever, _ | 
cannot be extended to the other diſeaſes, 4 
but each of theſe muſt be ſuppoſed to 
have a cauſe peculiar to itſelf; and thus 

_ thoſe diſcaſes which proceeded'from the 
ſame cauſe, and, are attended with the 
ſame ſymptoms, if you except a few of 

little moment, and which are removed by 


the ſame powers, and cannot therefore be, 
Bb different 
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different, which would be contrary to the 
fimplieity of the laws by which nature acts. 


For if the ſame exciting powers, create 
diſeaſes, and®that certain remedies remove 
them, which is true, theſe diſeaſes mult , 
1 cee the ſame, cauſe. \ 


| Bar further, this dockrine is not con- 
fned to- few diſcaſes, ſo as to exclude the 
greater part, nor even to all diſeaſes ſo as 
to exclude prediſpoſition, but applies al- 
togethet to the nature of all diſeaſes of 
both ſperies; and their correſponding pre- 
diſpoſitions. Fhus for inſtance, the me- 
thod of cure which it prefcribes for 
Fevers, is ſufficient to remove and obviate 
all diſcaſes of debility, as it differs in no 
other reſpect than that of magnitude in 
the powers applied, which muſt be varied 
in proportion to the magnitude of the 
diſeaſe; In like manner, the method of 
cure in peripneumony or in any other 
phlogiſtic diſeaſe is applicable to all diſ- 
eaſes, and all predifpoſition of the ſame 
ſpecies, regard being had, always, to the 
| difference 
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difference of magnitude, in order to effect 


a general cure. 
7 CONTRACTION end its beser. | 


IE entire and powerful nie of alt 


contraction, with which the muſcular © 


fibres are endowed, as it depends on ex- 
citement, ſo it is proportioned to its 
magnitude. This is atteſted and con- 


firmed þy all the operations of ſound and. 
bad health, and alſo by the operation of 


all the exciting powers and remedies. 
The force and facility of motion is one 
and the ſelf ſame thing. We muſt judge 
from the reality and not from the ap- 
pearance of things; conſequently, Trembl- 
ing Convulfions, and every affection com- 
prized under them are to be imputed to de- 
bility. The noxious power here exciting 
is a too violent ſtimulus for the {or 


The magnitude of ce 5 nnd 


ſpaſm, is not to be excepted, Which is 
BD an 


is 
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an action rather of continuance and defi- 
cient, than a great and juſt one. And 
how great foever the contraction is, it de- 
pends on a local ſtimulus of diſtention, or 
ſomething tending to the ſame, and conſiſts 
in a diminiſhed excitement, is deſtitute of 
ſtrength, and is removed by ſtimulant 
remedies. Behold the thing it ſelf, and 
the txue account of it 


The magnitude of contraction, in ay 
ab as it is an entire action, fo it is 
joined with ſtrength. Hence the denſity 
of the contractile fibres, conſidered as 
ſimple ſolids, is certainly diſcovered to 
follow the meaſure of contraction. 


Excitement therefore is the cauſe of 
denſity. The greater the excitement is 
the more encreaſed, it renders the ſame. 
This is eyident from the higheſt degree of 
ſtrength, and its correſpondent - denſity, 
that which 1s perceived in the hour * 
death, in death itſelf, and after death, 
that debility correſponding with 2. 
laxjty through all the middle degrees, if 

I may 
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I may ſo call it. That the thing is ſo, is 
clear from the weakneſs of the ſame 
fibres, when dead, and from their ſtrength 
when alive, of which difference ExCite= 
ment is TP the ſole cauſe. 


1 the cavities of the veſſels 83 
out their various tracts in the ſyſtem, de- 
creaſe in the ſtrong and rĩgid ſtate, and in 
weakneſs and infirmity increaſe. Tbis is the 
cauſe of 2 or 2 oe 


ration. 
. — — — n ” F | | : | : . FI) 2 


The EFFECT. of hath Dake wa of 
o 1 W 5 

"HE common effect of the bleginie 
noxious powers, in affecting the acti- 
ons, is, firſt to encreaſe them, then partly to 
diminiſh them, but never by dibilitating, 
and partly to diſturb them. The effect 


of the aſthenic is to diminiſh the faid 


actions, but ſo that ſometimes they falſly 
ppt: on the appearance: of encreaſe. | 
SENG : A jo 
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A juſt excitement, if poſſible to be 


kept up continually, would make man- 
kind enjoy perpetual health. But two 


things are hinderances to this, (viz.) For 
ſuch is the force of a phlogiſtic diatheſis; 


that, by conſuming the ſum of excita- 


bility given to each one, along with his 
exiſtence ſooner than conimon it ſhortens 
life, often by the interpoſition of diſcaſes, 


and brings on death ſooner or later, accord- 


ing to its degree of magnitude. This is 
one cauſe of mans mortality, 


An aſthenic treatment is alſo burtful, 
by not affording enough of excitement 
neceſſary for health; and thus inducing a 
ſtate of debility bordering on death. This 
is the other road that leads to mortality. 
But to exchange diatheſis, is alſo a means 
towards bringing on diſeaſes, and- death. 


Either diatheſis, may be turned to its 
teverſe by the application of the noxious 


powers, as remedies in too great a degree, 
whether by chance, or through men's 


| Jnadyertence or deſign; by thus apply- 
wg _ oppoſite reinedy the diſeaſe is 


cer tain 
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certain to return to the point from 
whence it ſet off. This obſervation will 
be found of the greateſt conſequence in 
cure, as well of the pftediſpoſitions, to 
di ſeaſes as of the diſeaſes themſelves: * To 
illuſtrate which, a thing not foreign, to 
the ſubject; examples will be afterwards _ 
applied. An hydrothorax, or dropſy in 
the breaſt ; following a peripneumony is 
an illuſtration of the change of a phlo- 
giſtic into an aſthenic diatheſis. Thus 
again, by a too great uſe of ſtimulants to 
change an aſthenic into a phlogiſtic af- 
fection, as to exchange the gout for a 
violent cough.  Catarrh, Cynanche ton- 
fillaris, &c. is the conſequence of too great 
an application of proper remedies ſome- 
times. 


It is clear from what has been ſaid, 
that life is a forced ſtate, that animals at 
every moment are tending to diſſolution ; 
that they are guarded from this with dif- 
ficulty, and only by other powers, but 
at laſt from neceſſity in part compelled to 
yield to death. Hence we can eaſily 


explain | 
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day that thou ſhalt begin to live, on it 
thou ſhal't die. That is, without con- 
ſtant care, without labour and ſweat of 
the brow, the exciting powers being either 
not at all or improperly applied, death 
will inſtantly ſuxround him, &c. 


| , explain the cutſe firſt laid on man, The 
| 
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